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Edited by the Rev. E. G. Sztwyn, D.D., Rupums Recrory, Havawr, 
to whom all editorial matters should be addressed. 


EDITORIAL 


THERE are some minds at whose deep fountains we can never 
tire of drinking; and none who have thus drunk of the two 
oes of the late Baron von Hiigel’s Essays and Addresses will 
orego 
tion of his letters.* Here is every side of that massive, manifold 


the draught now offered in Mr. Bernard Holland’s selec- 


mind—its powers of penetrating discrimination always aimed — 


at an ultimate synthesis and comprehension, and rej only 


what is narrow and self-sufficient; its a meena and 


moral interest and energy; its strength 

to the wholeness of religion, to the and 
concrete no less than to the metaphysical, timeless, and real. 


Only one whose mind had “ that difficult truly Catholic balance 


and richness—a full other-worldliness without a touch of 
rigorism *’—could write such letters of true comfort as those on 
p. 226-232, with their exposition of “the most irreplaceable 

ion and grace of suffering,” or teach how intellectual unity 
can only come through *‘ the beautiful profound asceticism of 
creaturely and being, which Pp 
where, and which through willed and loved f riction wins frust 
ever and every where, or say and Religion is 


Adoration.” 


@ 


that Baron von Hiigel been more 
studied and appreciated in the Church of 

Church of Rome; and, if it is so, it is because he is felt to rep re- 
sent more fully than any other writer the ideals and 
of Catholicism for which the English Church stands. Not 
he is not a thorough Roman Catholic: the Pa a8 the visible 
centre and head of the Church, the discipline of clerical celibacy, 


* von Selected Letters, 1896-1924. ‘Edited with Memoir 
by Bernard Holland. J. M. Dent and Sons. 1927. 2is.net. y. 
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318 THEOLOGY 


the uncompromising witness to the supernatural even at the 
cost of minor su 


perstitions—these things are all-dear to him. 
But there is another note—the belief in the value of criticism 
and science, in “civil freedom and untrammelléd research,’ 
in the recognition of definite limits to the sphere of religion— 
which is not less characteristic of the Baron’s thought. His 


Sharma is well summed up in a letter to Professor Percy 
er: 


I see, it is true, and I rejoice in the sight, that countless souls have 
been and are deeply, spiritually Christian, in every form of Protestantism. 
Yet I cannot but note that Catholicism, at its best, still somehow uces. 
saints of a depth of -worldliness, of a delicate appealing heroism, 
and of a massiveness of spiritual wisdom, greater than I can find else- 
where. And, indeed, I note that men so much outside our m as 
William James are generally ready enough to admit this. ... But I was 
80 much struck with the keen insight of our Bishop Spalding of Peoria, 

U.S.A... . : when he de ore me with astonishing eloquence the 
contention, that history had conclusively manifested and established two 
: the impossibility, for any society and state that would live and 

grow, of the + oem physical force, sheer authority, and blind obedience 
type of Catholicism; and the incapacity of pure Protestantism—e.g., the 
Free Churches of America—to produce the bee | ee 


d sorta largest saints. 
Hence the future seemed to him and to myself to demand that the legit- 


imate aspirations and the undoubted benefits of Protestantism should 


be realized and should remain, and that corresponding changes should 


.occur from within, in the attitude and practice of Catholicism... . 


i That is not Anglicanism as it is, but it is the type of Catho- 
i v licism to which the Anglo-Catholic tradition points as its goal. 
i Among us, no less than in the Church of Rome, changes will have 
i to ““ occur from within ” before we can lay claim to provide a 
i wholly congenial home for a soul like Baron von Hiigel’s. The 
4 controversy. over the reserved ent and under what con- 
Ae ditions reservation may be continuous cuts a sorry — when 
: we read of the Baron’s daily practice of visiting the Blessed 
Hi Sacrament, “‘ the whole being wrapt in an absorption of prayer, 
fe devotion, contemplation.” It will mean not only revised rubrics 
ta —these are a y on the way—but a new understanding in the 
Ea mind of the English Church; so that, instead of regarding prayer — 
a of this kind as something rather ‘‘ extreme,” we shall come to 
ta cherish it as one of the most precious activities of the Christian 
ae spirit. A friend once pointed out to the present writer the 
a curious paradox that Catholic dogma, while it often narrowed 
i | ta freedom of thought within the Church, yet quickened interest in 
TR q the purely intellectual side of religion in society as a whole. ; Is 
mat : not a similar paradox true also of prayer—viz., that, where it 1s 
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- concentrated and focussed something outward and institu- 


tional, it is able to make the strongest appeal to, and exercise the 
widest influence on, men’s hearts and souls ? 


* 


The Life of Edmund Gibson,* Bishop of Lincoln and then of 
London in the reigns of the first two Georges, is one of the most 
instructive biographies of recent years, and an invaluable hand- 
book to the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century. A 
competent and careful scholar, Gibson produced the Codex Juris 
Ecclestastici, which Dr. Stubbs pronounced to be “ still the 
standard work and of all sorts of such lore.” A Whig 
in politics, he threw his unrivalled weight into the cause of re- 
ligious toleration. A conscientious diocesan, he was vigilant 
alike in the oversight of the work of his clergy and in resistance 
to the corrupting influence of the masquerades. A champion 
of Christian education, he defended the Charity Schools of the 
*§.P.C.K. against those who denounced them for giving the 
children of the working 
An aspirant for preferment in his early years, he yet said Nolo 
archiept } when the See of Canterbury became vacant by 


It will be seen that Dr. Norman Sykes has had a very in- 
teresting character to portray; and he has portrayed it with full 
brush against a and vivid background. His chapters on 
the state of the nation and the state of the Church will take 


rank with the novels of Goldsmith and Fielding as correctives’of 


much misunderstanding as to both. If not so o licentious 
as the age reflected in the plays of Wycherley, it was yet marked 


by a brutality in every section of society 
the Church’s moral influence to a mockery. Only 


men 


could make any impression on that world. Fortunately, though 
worldliness, non-residence, and place-hunting were all too 


ergy, there were not wanting in ev 

diocese those who realized their duty. The humble maid- 
servant who is the heroine of Richardson’s Pamela, Parson 
Adams in Joseph Andrews always wearing his cassock and 
hunting his flock through every maze of circumstance, and in the 
higher ranks of the Church men like Edmund Gibson, showed 
that they had the strength for the part. 
strength, but the wisdom. Gibson’s tact was astonishing. At 


common among the cl 


_ * Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 1669-1748. A Study in Politics and 


Religion in the Eighteenth Century. By Norman Sykes, M.A., D.Phil. Oxford Press. 
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pper classes was the chief 


& time when “the attitude of the u 
obstacle to reform,” and when any form of voluntary association 
was politically , 16 was no light matter for a bishop to 
identify himself with the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners and to attack the lewd amusements which enjoyed the 
patronage of the Court. Yet Gibson did it and succeeded: 
and he succeeded because he knew how to promote a public 


policy without letting it become political. 


~~ 


Gibson was a stout Churchman, opposed as much to Metho- 
dists and Moravians as to Popery. In the Convocation Con- 
troversy which ended in 1717 with the suppression of the 
Convocations for a century and a half, Gibson was an opponent 
_ of Atterbury and of the excessive claims which he advanced on 
behalf of the Lower House, and he supported by word and pen 
the prerogative authority of the Archbishop. But he gave no 
countenance to any theory of the Establishment which would 
involve the servility of the Church to the State. | 

An English Convocation (he wrote), though laid under some restraints 
from the civil constitution, was far from being so much transformed into 

} a civil meeting, as had been pleaded of late ; that in the summoning, opening, 
a and acting, it appears what it is, an Ecclesiastical Synod of bishops with 
their presbyters, and neither a parliamentary body on the one hand, _—s. 
nor an. assembly of presb on the other; and that it was evident that as 
to the nature of our Synods at least, it (the English Reformation) left 
them in the same ecclesiastical state as it found them. Zen 


There in a nutshell is the theory on which the whole Church : 
revival of the nineteenth century proceeded. 


« 
4 


.. The New Prayer Book* is the title of a charge recently de- 
livered by the Bishop of Gloucester to the clergy and church- 
wardens of his diocese; and it represents the views of one of the 
[= most scholarly members of the “ central ”’ school of theologian 
in the Church of England. It should prove a useful handbook 
ae to the clergy in explaining the new Book to their le; though 
will not on all pomts command assent. In 
ok theology the Bishop of Gloucester should probably be described 
as holding a “ vittualist doctrine. He defends the objective 
| id reality of the gift bestowed in Holy Communion, and attests his 
ld) belief in the nee of our Lord in the Eucharistic rite as 
—6dhTLrae Priest and Consecrator. But this is not the same thing as belief 
Ee in the Real Presence, which turns upon our Lord’s presence as 
— Victim rather than as Priest, and finds this presence “in” or 
| Be * John Murray. 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 
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the Minister of a 


“under ” the consecrated fe 
definitely rejects, though—not to go still further back—it is 
attested by such representative Fathers as-Theodoret in the 
East, Ambrose fa the West; and Augustine in Africa. The 
_ belief in our Lord’s presence as Priest in the Eucharist is essential 
to a truly balanced Eucharistic doctrine; but it at once upsets 
the balance, if it is coupled with a denial of His presence in 
the elements as Victim. 


~~~ further point on which we find ourselves at variance with | 
the Bishop of Gloucester is his interpretation of the rubric dealing 


with the rights of the people in regard to the new Book. The 
rubric is as follows: ‘tits 


Inasmuch as it is to be desired that changes sanctioned by this Book in 
the customary arrangement and conduct of the Services should not be 
made arbitrarily or without the good-will of the people as represented in 
the Parochial Church Council: any question which may arise between 
rish and the people as so represented with regard to 
such changes shall stand referred to the Bishop of the Diocese, who after 


such consultation as he shall think best both with the Minister and with 


the people shall make orders thereupon, and these orders shall be final. — 
And the Bishop interprets thus: 


_ Here the authority of the people as represented in their Parochial 


Church Counci] with regard to innovations is definitely and clearly laid 


- down. No change is to be made in the services by introducing says 
allowed in this book without the consent of the people. For instance, 


a clergyman wishes to introduce vestments, he cannot do it without the — 


consent of the Parochial Church Council. If he does so, the Council may 
appealtothe Bishop. Then the Bishop may investigate the matter, he has 
to adjudicate on it, and his decision is final. . . . | 


We confess if this were really what the rubric meant, we 
should think it a sufficient reason for rejecting the Book. For 
it would be to set up a form of authority in the Church of England 
at variance with its whole history and genius, and repugnant in 
the long run as much to the laity as to the clergy. 
Church had enough of congregationalism in the seventeenth 
century ; and one of the root principles of Anglicanism is that the 
sep riest is the minister, not of a icular congrega 

u 


tion, 
of the whole Catholic Church. Various attempts to under- 


mine this principle have been made in the Church Assembly in > 


the last six years, and each one has come to grief. 


real heart this rubric, would urge, found 
in @ judicious silence. Two things, and only two, are “ defin- 


itely and clearly laid down ”’: one is the desirability that the new 


species. This belief Dr. Headlam 
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Book should not be introduced without the good-will of the 
people as represented in their Church Council; the other is the 
requirement that any question arising between priest and people 
over its introduction shall be referred to, and determined by, 
the Bishop. The judicious silence of the rubric occurs just at 
= int where, on the Bishop’s in 


terpretation, the “ authority ” 
e Church Council to veto change ought to have been con- 
tained. That is precisely the “authority,” however, which the 
rubric does not confer. The Bishop, and he only, has such a 
veto, and then only when friction has reached a point where it is 
necessary to call himin. No doubt both parts of the rubric are 
important as giving statutory effect to the best existing custom. 
It is reasonable to require that the priest should consult his 
Church Council as to the introduction of the new Book; and he 
ing them with 
him. But the responsibility for the conduct of the services 1s 
his, The right procedure, we would urge, is the following: 


Church Council that a period of 


x 1. The priest should 


try before di 


ing the matter further. 


experiment is necessary Db 
Book can be formed, and should 


t on the new elements in the 


them what parts he proposes thus to. 
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_ 2. At the end of some weeks, he should convene the Council and ask 
the members to express their opinions on the changes they have heard. 
It is best that no vote should be taken; and in any case it is vital that the 
iest should never put himself in the position of being possibly voted 
own. His authority in matters of worship is ral and not parlia- 
mentary. If the lay members of the Council desire a vote on any point, 
they should vote in his absence, with the Vice-Chairman presiding. — 

3. The priest will pay attention to the desires of minorities on the 
Council as well as to those of majorities; for/he is the pastor of all, and 
thereisnohurry. Thecriticisms of the laity will be, indeed, exceedingly 
valuable, when it comes to purging the book of its existing faults. — 

4. The final decision rests with the priest himself, but is subject to the 
over-riding authority of the Bishop. 


above procedure relates to changes sanctioned in this 


Book,” though it is the kind of procedure which has-no doubt 
already been found useful in kin cases under the old Book. 
But it is im t to emphasize the limits of reference in the 
rubric as it stands. The Bishop of Gloucester, for example, hits 
upon an illustration of his thesis which is surely not covered by 
the rubric—viz., the case of Vestments. For the use of Vest- 
ments is not, according to the best historical scholarship, a 
change “sanctioned in this Book”: it is required by the 

contained in the old Book and simply 


ornaments rubric, which is 


repeated in the new. | 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN YEAR” 


In the summer, a hundred years ago, two small octavo volumes 
were printed at Oxford, b y W. Baxter, for J. Parker and for the 
Rivingtons of St. Paul’s 

Kach of these firms has diettndeiate today. The motto was 


“In quietness and confidence shall be your strength,” and the 


b= Lhe Christian Year : Thoughts in Verse jor the Sundays and 
| throughout the Year. 


two volumes, which are — generally found bound 


rinted, in good 
18 little 


together, were very clearly and simp 
without ornament, on strong paper Pid i 
time. No author’s name was given. But it was not 
_ the book became known to be the work of the Reverend John 
Keble, Fellow of Oriel, and curate to his father at Coln St. 
Aldwyn and Southrop, in Gloucestershire. He was a modest, 
retiring man, but famous almost since childhood as one of the 


most brilliant scholars of his day: a man without ambition, but 


whom academic distinction placed in the highest rank among > 


his contemporaries. Nemes has told of the glory it was to be 
a colleague of Keble: 


“TI could bear the con 


tulations of Copleston, but when Keble 
advanced to take my hand I quite shrank, and could have nearly shrunk 
into the floor, sie one at os ateaianien and yet, the first night he 
dined at Oriel, “ I sat next to Keble, and, as I had heard him re 


he is more like an undergraduate than the first man in Oxford a ee 


and Letters and Correspondence, i. 72). 


ae this was five years before the publication of The Civisiben 
ear. 


Everyone in Oxford bine Keble: once the boy scholns; with 
one of those charming, ugly faces we know so well: his old dark 
clerk said, when he was coaching undergraduates in the country 
betwixt Cotswold and Thames, “ Master is the greatest boy of 


_ deeply marked in his life, the upright figure, with the open 
waistcoat and the swallow-tails, gazing straight before him 
with the light of Christ Jesus in the eyes, the love of God which 
wins the love of man, the light that rnpecame a could see shining 
from the face and the friendship BD ae oe urving the lips in glad- 
ness, keeping to the end, as Dean. ureh told us, the youth and 
the freshness of a boy. 

Newman said that he himself always considered and kept the 
day of Keble’s Assize Sermon, July 14, 1833, “ as the startiof the 
religious movement.” Quite as well may we keep May 30, 


Churchy and and Waterloo Place. 


y 
long before 


them all”: then, when the priestly vocation became even more 
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the date the preface The Christian Year, June 22, 


each ~ his own thoughts and feelings 


_ with those who sought to guide the national life along the firm 
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the day when the book issued from the press at Oxford. The 
attack on Liberalism and the proclamation of the inalienable 
and God-given freedom of the Church were great and potent; 


try of. and. 


the hearts of men from the day when the poe 

romance found its way into English homes. Without The 
Chrishan Year the Tracts for the Times “on the privileges of 
the Church and against Popery and Dissent’ would, it may 
well be, have obtained no more than an academic notoriety 
and.a clerical fame: ; but when it was known that they were 


the work of the men whose aim was that of Keble, to bring 
into more entire unison 
with those won and exemplified in the Prayer Book,”’* 


wise. and sober spirits throughout England clape-4 in their lot 


and ancient wa 


‘The Memorandum for Friends, of which I the only 


possess 
ko copy, filled in and corrected nf H. Newman, was as 
ollows: 


MEMORANDUM wa FRIENDS | 


They are requested: 

in the times Bev. J. H. Tracts 
for the Times, so many copies of each Tract, to be sent down to them by 
Coach quarterly, that i is, on the first days of January, April, July and 


October. 

To engage a a publisher, or other fit. 
_— to sell them on a profit of 20 p. c. to himself. 
vide with a board, pain “Tracts for the Times on the - 
the Church and against Popery and Dissent af and to see 
nr 1e8 & CO place in his shop window. 


ne A al ak on the above-mentioned first de of each quarter in 
their County Newspaper, in the follo or such-like form, “* Po an 
This the Goasterly Tracts for the Times, 


Dissent. Day are» published 
at, 39 &c. 
2. To order from Messrs. Rivingtons, in the quarterly parcels (to be 
charged as before to the account of Rev. J. H. Newman), a supply of 
the Tracts of the former te, and in volumes, and in sets (such 


years, se 
as “‘ Records of the Church,’’ “ Richard Nelson,”’ &c.), and to supply the 
Publisher therewith. 


3. To send to me by December 31, of each year, an account of the 
number of Tracts enatvel from Messrs. Rivingtons, in the course of it, 
and on hand, with the sum due from the local Publisher for Tracts sold, 
and to transmit the money at the same time through Messrs. Hammersley 


to the account of Rev. J. H. Newman, at Messrs. Parsons’, Oxford. 
ak i To endeavour to engage real friends of the principles advocated in 


Preface ‘to The Christian Year. 


in the nearest considerable 
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the Tracts in a similar service in their respective neighbourhoods (italics | i 
printed in origina}). | 

' ~ To send word at once to Rev. J. H. Newman in ee to this | 

of their proceedings, the persons, places, and publishers they have associ- H 

ated in the plan, the number of copies of the supplied to each, &c., | 


and to supply him with local information on subjects connected with the i 
| Tracts, if necessary, once a quarter. 


6. To introduce Pamphlets, &c., of right principles into Book Societies, | 


[The words in italics are inserted in Newman’s writing as corrections mii 
on the printed memorandum. 


The Memorandum is referred to in Dean Church’s History of the Oxford 


Movement, but no other copy is known and this is the first time that it has 
been reprinted. ] 


No book from such a man could have passed unnoticed: but 


certainly it was not expected that it would leap at once into 
almost unexampled Edition after edition was 
rapidly sedated, and as rapidly bought up. The preface was 
dated May 30, 1827. Before another year was over a third | 
edition had been issued, for which six more poems were written. 
In twenty-six years forty-three editions were produced, and 
100,000 copies were sold, and by 1873 the number had risen 
to 305,500 and the editions to 140. From the time of its 
ublication, for forty years at least, there was hardly an English 
k which had so great a sale. It is on these poems and their 
author that we look back after a century and try to understand 
and recapture the delight with which they were first received. 
The first thing to be said of the book is that it bore on its face 
the transparent sincerity of its author’s character. In later 
life, no doubt, not a little of the coldness with which his friends 
were treated was bestowed on him in high ecclesiastical circles; 
but he never ceased to be admired in Oxford, and very soon, 
wherever he went, he was loved. Harsh things were said of 
Pusey, and bitter thi 
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hings were said of Newman, in my childhood, a 
but never an unkind word about Keble.: The love that radiated 
from his heart touched all England: great ladies left their 
palaces to pray with him, country ns and their wives tried 
to follow in his steps on the way to Parnassus. 

I seem still to see standing in the garden of my father’s 
country parsonage the stout dark figure of Dr. Irons, and the 
tall ascetic form of Charles Nevile, with his little wife in her stiff 
Quaker-like dress beside him, the two writers The 

Verses of Many Years, which have the simple a of Keble’s 
spirit in them without his genius in re it. Keble’s lines 
on Newton Cliff, near Fledborough, written in 1820, are the 
prediction of a friendship which ended cot with his life, and 
coloured Nevile’s thoughts for nearly a century more. , 
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Nightingale ” ; had answered his friend Coleridge 
thy gloomy dream indeed young 


- memory of Thad Leyden; had tried his hand at a ballad; had 
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(Newton in those days belonged to my father, 50 I feel a sort “a 
link with Keble.) These are the lines: 


“ Blow fresh and ote thou cheerful summer breeze, 
Let rustling corn, hght reeds, and wavy trees, 
Join the ‘soft swell of Trent’s majestic wave. 
All sounds that loudest tell of Nature’s life, — 
Blend with a few low tones in measure glad but grave. 


Happy, who know their happiness not here ! 

To whom sad thoughts of timeand change aredear, 
As bearing earnest of eternal rest; 

Who at Love’s call, or Death’s, contented part, 

And feel Heaven’s peace the deeper in their heart, |. 

-Brooding like fondest dove her darling nest. 


_ Already in these lines we see premonitions of the. thought, 
and the style, characteristic of his later work. The writer had 
begun his. studies of the poet's craft when he was little more 
than a child. 

The Christian Year, the book published i in 1827, which took 
its title from a friend’s sermon, was a collection of verses which 
had been written at intervals since 1819, and many of them 
in 1825 when Keble first came to live at Hursley as curate, at the 
brightest and most sunshiny period, his friend Coleridge th thought, 
of his life. But he had written, like most clever boys, verses 
grown up, and it is quite clear that he was from 
ears a student of the great The Christian Y ear 
is full of tions and meditations, not only of English poets 
but, na y, of the ancient classics. Ai least from the day 
when’ he A net hy 5 rpus Christi College at Oxford, the boy 
studied the Greek 8 las more than ie Latin—with a sort 
of passion. Of the moderns he knew all that Wordsworth had 
then written, he read Byron and Burns, and he was deeply 
influenced by Scott. Perhaps the poems of 182D.are 
imitative ; but they show naturally the ap 
and settled style. But before that, as early 
been thrilled by the echoes of the Geehasalen: War and heard 


the “ Angel of the Western Steep ” sounding “ the trump that 


before he was 
very 


early 


y 
roach of a mature 


as 1808, he had 


bursts the slumber of the dead,” and a year or two later he had, 


written love verses and emulated Keats with an “ Ode to the 
entreating him 


lawyers are ona loomy ; it is not the lot of dignitaries alone ; 
had been i “ah ana y the sea at Sidmouth and in the Isle of 
Wight; had ‘he love of the romance of the Border in his 
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Eeclesiastical Sonnets; and had 
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z recognized it in verse the characteristic genius of the Lake poets; 


had seen in Petrazeh™ 


« The wor of a spirit 

And high and zealous; one of those elect 
Whom t the All-Wise hath beckon’d from the crowd 
Of meaner souls, to set their thrones on high 
Among the sons of men ”’ 


had imitated Scott in an ode on the vietories 3 in the Pyrenees in 
1813; had shown the way to Wordsworth and to himself by 


oved that he could put his | 
playfulness into simple verse. The Christian Year did not burst 
without pre 


paration upon the world: when the poet’s father 
besought him to publis the poems it contains he had had full 
experience of his son’s quality. 

In the Catholic Theology of the old Caroline High Church- 
man the h ord was nurtured: the neighbouring 


ousehold at Fai 
villages seem to have been but slightly touched by Puritanism: 
the many Keble tombstones have an indefinable air about them 
of the principles of Church and King. That means a conserva- 
tive tTision and, perhaps, old Tory politics. The memory of 
Charles I. was the touchstone to which John Keble always 
responded; and the Restoration was to him a hallowed time. 
But the conservatism of the Keble principles was active, not 
torpid: it took fire from the torch kindled 1 in the first years of 
the nineteenth century. 
The Christian Year, and the writings of its author, show, as 
did the Oxford Movement as a whole, the influence of a romantic 
inspiration in literature which was due to the genius of Walter 
Scott. It may be that there was another influence 
- too: the statement has been made (Cambridge H Listory of English 
Literature, xii. 255) and regarded as a dox: “ The Tractarian 
shared with Scott, at least, the understanding delight in a noble — 
t; and the bizarre and critical 
y their side. The Liberalism w he abhorred was to them, 
too, the greatenemy.” Politically there was this connection also 
with Scott. No one more decidedly than he determined to 
admire the heroes of old and to walk im the ancient paths. 
What H. 8. Holland said of the Oxford ctarian poets, in a 
brilliant introduction to the Lyra Apostoliéa, might well have 
been said of Scott: Authouty pline, 
are the three motives in wah 
_ Church.” Those principles certainly may be seen im every 
novel and poem that Scott wrote. “the Oxford. Movement 
was an effort to recover the sense of m in life,”* so Was 
the inspiration of Scott. As its leaders’ protested “the impossi- 
bility “ cutting life down to the four-square limitations which 


lifting of theideal Catholic 
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seemed sufficient in the days of Brougham and Macaulay,” so 

did Peacock, who, different though his view of life from theirs, 
\ Was In some res their pioneer. 
| From Scott the influence is undoubted. Again and again 
a The Christian Y ear is reminiscent of his thought, and, not rarely— 
ee for Keble never hesitated to borrow—of his words. In his - 
| ae notable essay on Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Keble reveals the 
ae dagth of his hero worship. Scott he places, with but. few, 
TZ indeed, beside him, among the primary poets—so named not 
ah i from their ability but “the kind and character of the composi- 


a tion,” men driven by overmastering emotion, “ who sing because 
help it” (J. C. Shairp, Studies Poetry and 

|e -Homer, Lucretius, Shakespeare and Burns, are the examples, 
. ; besides Scott, of poets whom Keble places in the first rank; 
| ae and The Christian Year contains reminiscences of each of them. 
|) ae But it is probably true that Scott influenced him, poetically, 
— historically, and morally, more than any of the others.’ Scott, 
i like Keble, had a remarkable faculty for combining thoughts 
ie of, heroism and romance with the love of simple ns and 
— simple scenes. To this of Keble’s verse let us return 
a later; but meanwhile let us take for him one obvious parallel 
a and influence, and one, I believe, not negligible, but much 
— more doubtful: George Herbert of the seventeenth century and 
it Thomas Love Peacock of the nineteenth. 
ie It is not easy to draw up a list of English poets of religion, 
a or writers of “ sacred ’’ verse who deserve the name of poet. 
ah It is very rarely that a hymn writer is a poet. Charles Wesley 
ee comes, perhaps, nearest to that rank, but it is the fervour rather 
ie than the beauty of his verse that gives him distinction. The~ 
ha truest religious poems can only with difficulty be twisted into 
pe hymns: Vaughan, Crashaw, George Herbert, Christina Rossetti. 
a Only: two or three of Keble’s are commonly, and then 
a with omissions, used as hymns. As a poet, certainly, Keble 
ay must be admitted into the company of those great ones; but he 
ud has not the splendour of Donne, the richness of Crashaw, or the 
Ay poetic perfection of Christina Rossetti. The best comparison 


is with George 


Herbert; and that because, in spite of the years 
that se 


te them, and the manner of their expression, they 


4 


ie are both above all things English priests believing in a Catholic 
i Faith, of which the English Church is to them the true and _ 
ne appealing guardian. The Christian Year is the presentation in 
1) language of the nineteenth century of A Priest to the Temple. 
if It has the same high compelling ideal, the same simplicity of 
4gt' thought, the same absorption in Scripture and antiquity, the 
Ht | same inheritance in theology, the same thoroughly English 
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outlook on life. 


The short life of the one, the long life of the 
other, were insp 


ired by the love of beauty and purity, and both 
lived, in Keble’s go> 


7 Awaiting their summons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to die.”’ 


Indeed, what has been said of George Herbert is equally true of 
Keble: ‘‘ His fascination is due as much to his character as to 


his writings” (F. EK. Hutchinson, in Cambridge History of 
English Lnterature, vii. 26). 
: This can hardly be said, at least in the same.sense, of Peacock. 

He was a humorist (in the seventeenth-cen sense), a scholar 


and, no doubt, a gentleman, but he was rather a bon vivant than, 
like Keble and Herbert, an ascetic. 


Now for what will seem to most readers a.mere ox. 
I have not found very certain reminiscences in The Christian 
Year of a poet whom Keble must certainly have read; but some 
general similarities are unmistakable. you did not know 
that these are the first words of The enias of the Thames, b 


Thomas Love Peacock, —— in 1810, would you not 
that they might be Keble’s ? 


“The woods are roaring in the gale, — 
That whirls their fading leaves afar; 
The crescent moon is cold and pale, 
“ And swiftly sinks the evening star. 
High on this mossy bank reclined . 
I listen to the eddying wind, 
While Thames impels, with sinuous flow, 
His silent-rolling stream below; 
And darkly waves the giant oak, — 

That broad above, its stature rears; 
On ead strength 1 innocuous 

years.” 


There are Pei similarities here to the first sialon of 
poem for the Third Sunday after Trinity. Or who could 
sure that these were not Peacock’s, till the last two lines ¢. 


“* How welcome, in the still sweet inlay: 
Falls on the weary heart, 


Each nestling from hill and 

The mimic rain ’mid poplar leaves, 
The mist-drops from o’erloaded leaves, 
Sighs that the herd ee heaves, 

Or owlet chanting his dim 
Or trickling oft imprison rill 
Heard faintly doin some pastoral hill 
His pledge, who rules the froward will 

With 1 more than kingly power, with more than wizard art.” 

XIV. 84 28 
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330 THEOLOGY 
a And ‘as you go on, throughout the first pert of Peacock’s 
poem, the kinship seems closer still: | 
And when the hollow-murm gale 
i Despoiled the:treasures of the wood, 
loved to see the dry leaf sail, 
| | Light-eddying round the silver floor,” 
is far from being the reverse of the picture of the Guardian 
“ft a) Angel in the lines for the Third Sunday after Trinity: 
a “ He in the mazes of the budding gale 
, Is near, and mourns to see our thankless glance 
ie | Dwell coldly, where the first earth is strewed 5 
i! a a) With the first flowers that lead the vernal dance.” 
| Or, again, is not this the tone and sentiment of 
Keble: 
ie _ Is but the fabric of a dream 
A meteor-kindled pile, that, while we gaze, expires.” 
Or this again: 
* From some ethereal throne on high 
Where clouds in nectar-dews dissolve, 
The moon shall mark, with eagle eye, 
The wornd's diminished orb revolve.” 
And in Keble’s lines, written in 1812, On the First Stght 
the Sea, there are some, at least, of the same tho hts as in 
eacock’s “ little poem” which he called Stanzas Written at. 
the Sea—nor simply the thoughts which everyone whose 
— is not immersed in dulness has as he watches the waves, 
sunlight and the storms. No one would call Peacock a 
great poet, and yet sometimes he certainly strikes notes as 
resonant as Keble’s and as sweet. Might not these lines, if 
ou im the Christian touch to ) them, ” Keble’ 8% When 
eacock strives to trace “‘ in spheres afar ” 
“The mighty cause, the Eternal One,” 
and aa on to apostrophize 
Oh sun-crowned map child of heaven ! 
To wandering man by angels given ! 
Still, nymph divine ! on cot sight 
Diffuse th: thy intellectual light, 
; Till all the nations own thy sway © 
And drink with joy the streams of day.” 
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Page after page, indeed, Peacock’s Genius the Thames 
seems, to those at least who know his novels and his — 
verse, to be less Peacockian than Kebleish.* 


* “ Around, while faction’ s tempests sweep 
Like whirlwinds o’er the wintry deep 

And, down the headlong vortex torn, 

The vain, misjudging crowd is borne.” 


Might not that be Keble on the Liberalism he ¢ 
If Keble had ever been to Wales when Peacock made the 
famous visit in which he found his bride (whose father he 
described as “a little, dumpy, drunken mountain-goat ”), 
he nn would, one feels—have echoed the evening 
reco 


“ When not a ripple stirs the pebbly bay, 
When the reflected rock lies dark and still ig 
_» And the light larch scarce trembles on the hill.”’ m 


It nied worth while to dwell on the poetic likeness between . 
two very dissimilar men, because the more noticeable associations 
and indebtedness of Keble to other poets are so well known. . 

What there is of similarity between the two poets may 
likely be due to the kinship in their poetic studies. Poastek 
was a very idolater of the ancients: there is hardly a page of his 
in which some classical reminiscence may not be traced: and ' 
Keble, of course, was bred a scholar, and to the poets of the === =| 
ancient tongues he added a knowl of their Christian suc- ti 
eae in prose and verse, Clement of Jexandria and Tertullian, :| 

“aa Be Augustine, and the Vulgate of Jerome, as well as yi 


—“ And if our fate be death, give light and let us die ”— 


Herodotus and Claudian and Lucretius, Aischylus and Sophocles, 
and the Greek Anthol But, indeed, more than by direct 
quotation the whole style e of the poems is coloured by memories 
of Greece and Rome. | 
Of foreign writers The Christian Year seems only to be 
reminiscent of Pascal, more than once, and possibly Dante, but 
It 1s noteworthy that, like Peacock, Keble was an 
student of Petrarch. And there again is a link with Spenser, 
for as M. Legouis says “ the sighs which Spenser heaves often 


* There is » distinct similarity in famous lines for Septuagesima Sunday to 


Peacock’s 
“ Like planets round the central sun, 
The rapid wheels of being run,’" etc. 


“‘life’s downward way ” (Fifteenth Sunda Trinity) is reminis- 

cunt of k, and both poets use, 

These and other likenesses have been pointed out to me by the Hon. Mrs. Guy 
Baring, who knows The Christian Year much more intimately than I do. 
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Sacred Poetry. 


echo those of Petrarch. ”* The echoes are repeated in Keble. 
So as we turn to English poets, be would 


probably have regarded: Spenser, more than any othe poet, 
as his master. 


“* Of sacred poets, it is to Syeatie that, ‘ upon the whole, the English 
reader must revert, as bei ; pre-eminently, the sacred poet of his 
country.’ “He is ever “by a si ent sce eae everywhere inculcating the 
love better and more enduring + nd so most exactly 
what he has himself declared to be “the general end of all his book —— 


fashion a gentleman, or noble person, in virtuous and gentle discipline. 


So says Lord Irwin (E. Wood, John Keble, p. 102) in his 
admirable little study of Keble, quoting from the Essay on 


ression of Keble’s own 
e first sentence of his 


There could, indeed, be no better 
aim in writing verse, unless it be in t 
preface to The Christian Year: _ 


“Next to a sound rule of faith, there is nothing of so much 
as a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical religion.” 


Next to Spenser there is more sign of the influence of Shake- 
speare than any of the older poets. Donne it is clear that Keble 
knew: the poems in honour of our Lord’s Mother, both within 
and without the pages of The Christian Year, are markedly 
ive, though with a modern tinge, of the connection. 
t not Donne, when the centuries had Rss on, have 
written as Keble of the Blessed Virgin Mother of the Lord ? 


“* How, but in love on thine own days, 


uence 


Thou blissful one, gaze ? 
Nay every day, nt hour, © 
Whene’ er we in or bower, 


we may greet unblamed, 
, un the la by seraphs framed, 

Which daily in all aoe ee saints repeat | 


Fair gr , with our matin vows 
Paid duly to the enthroned Spouse, | 
His Church and Bride, here and on high, 
in her deep purity, . 
Who, born of Eve, high mercy won, 
To bear and nurse the Eternal Son, | 
Oh awful station, to no seraph given, 
On this side touching sin, on the other heaven ! 


Therefore, as kneeling day by sia 
We to our Father duteous pa 
unforbidden may we phe! 


An Ave to Christ’s Mother meek . 
© History of English Literature, i. 179. 
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“THE OHRISTIAN YEAR” 

(As children with ‘ good morrow ’ come 4 

To elders in some happy fiome:) ii 

Inviting so the saintly host above ih] 

With our unworthiness to pray in love.”’ i] 

But with Shak we come to more direct copying, and to il 
_ deliberate quotation. Three or four passages return to the i 
memory. In the poem for King Charles the Martyr, al 
Angels hear and there mirth heaven,” 

the last words come straight from Hymen’s song at the end of i 
As You Like It. So again Keble twice uses “ unexpressive” i 
in the sense of Shakespeare’s i 
“ The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she,” — i | 

not ineffable so much as so beautiful as to be i 


beyond e even & 
lover’s language to express. The “ wintry wind,” too, in the 
play to Keble, as to Tennyson, 
exquisite charm—if, indeed, as "Dr. Lock has sane reasonably 
suggested, there is a reference to Imogen’s recognition of her 
brothers in the poem for the Second Sunday after Trinity. 

The association of Keble with other English poets has been 
frequently commented upon, and little or nothing that is not 
tush be Milton we know he had something 

of a distaste for, as the politician who wrote the outrageous . i 
_Etkonoklastes; but no poet could shut his ears to the marvellous ii 
beauty of L’ Allegro and Jl Penseroso and Comus. That Keble i 
did not is evident, not only from his Lectures but from apn i 
reminiscences in The Chrishan Year. Of the Caroline 


not only Herbert but Vaughan and Waller laid their han wie ond = 
him, e eighteenth century, as one would expect 


influential; but the placid and chiselled beauty radu Gray left 
traces of its power. With the nineteenth century began the 
effect which contem feeling always has on a true poet 
and had never more so than on Keble. Burns and Byron he 
cannot have been attracted by, but their compelling power 
found echoes in his verse. lemories of Cowper, Rogers, 
Southey, each in thought or word, can be found in he Christian. 
Year, and like Newman, Keble was a great admirer, a8 every 
_ honest parson must be, of Crabbe. 
But not far behind Scott, among those who moulded the — 
work of Keble, stands Wordsworth, with whom in almost every 
aspect of his art he deeply sympathized. Though Words- 
worth, with a kindness which was doubly characteristic, offered 
to mend Keble’s style for him, there can be little doubt that the 


debt was not all on one side: ; the poet of the Eeclesvastical - 
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Sonnets owed not a little to the poet of The Christian Year: 
Wordsworth as well as*“Keble embalmed meek Walton—the 
epithet is used by both—in his verse. Keble wrote, like~Words- 
worth, of “infants sporting on the shore.” But it is not in 
verbal repetitions—of which many could be collected—but 
in simi of attitude towards life, and interest in the sights 
and sounds of the day, that the two poets stand side by side. 
If in his knowledge of bird life Keble resembles Tennyson, in his 
delight in nature, spiritualized by philosophy, he is very close _ 
to Wordsworth. Each has intimations of immortality ever in 


The mountain boy 
Reckless of regions far away ”’ 


is common to them both. Indeed, in page after page of The 


‘Christian Year come memories of The Excursion, or the Ode 
(evidently Keble’s favourite) on Intimations of Immortality, — 


as well as of lesser poems, sometimes verbal, sometimes (as in 
the “ Form of Prayer to be Used at Sea’’) in a quiet adaptation 
of thought. Indeed, if the poet were anyone but Keble, with 
his entire candour and his intense modesty, he might certainly 
be called a plagiarist. If he is one, it is only as Moliére is, and 
in some sense Shakespeare too. 

Receptive though Keble’s mind was, and imitative his style, 
there is ho poet really like him. Few, if any, have put their 
character so directly and entirely into their verse. A “higher 


critic” in complete ignorance of the writer's life could easily 


reconstruct from The Christian Year the period of composition, 
the profession, the secular interests as well as the character, of 
the author. Nature is viewed with an open mind, and still 
more with an open heart. Birds and flowers are not playthings 
‘but moral witnesses of the meaning of Creation. All 1s coloured 
by a recurring depression. Life is not only earnest, but it 1s 
griefs which surround every age 
Bethel ‘is continually rising: The motto “In quietness and 
ngth ”’ is never forgotten. All that 
we have noted touches, only the external habit of the poet, the 
technique, the art and fashion of the time: but these things in > 
The Christian Year are really of infinitesimal importance: 
it is the core that matters: and there, at the heart, is the 
The effect of The Christian Year is cumulative. When you 
have read all, things that you have scarce heeded on the way 
crowd round you as you close the book: and what stands out 
is the enormous solemnity, the entire sincerity, in the presence 
ef Life and Death and the unseen realities which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. 
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A few words may be added on the places associated with The 
Christian Year, on its author’s deeammeaiiite delight in child- 
hood, his love of beauty, his recognition of the severity of the 
Chris tian ‘message, and then on his position as a poet in his own 

etime. 

To place Keble’s poems of The Christian Year in relation to 
his life, the dates should be given. The poems were written 
between October 10, 1819, ant March 28, 1828. The author 
was curate to his father, Vicar of Coln St. ‘Aldwyn, Gloucester- 
_ shire, from 1815 to 1817, helping him at Eastleach Martin and 
Eastleach Turville. this time he lived at Fairford. 
From 1815 to 1823 he lived at Oxford during term and at Fair- 
ford in the vacations. From 1823 to 1825 he was curate of 
Southrop, living in the parsonage house. From 1825 he was 
curate of Hursley, and lived in a house in the village till 1827, 
when he returned to Fairford and lived with his father till 1835. 
He then became Vicar of Hursley: and so he remained till his 
1866. 
«abe of The Christian Year are thus connected with his 
life = , Eastleach, Southrop and Hursley. Till he 
came to Hursley j in 1835 I think John Keble had never lived 
in a new house. His birthplace at Fairford is an early eighteenth- 
centur Te a model of simple di and comfort, with 
that delightful form of garden which enshrines the vegetables 
between broad walks with bordering flowers. It has 
elms still, with a path round the orchard and paddock where, 
as he told in later days, he often walked. At the end of the 
street, from which the garden and a low walk se 
the Market Place, on which looks the 
windows are one of the glories of the Cotswolds. Strangely, 
no unmistakable allusion to those windows is to be found in 
The Christian Year, though Keble often 
C. Yonge’s Musings, etc., p. Lxxxv): as. 
eager an antiquary as Scott, when he takes Guy 
and Dandie Dinmont across Bewcastle Moor, should never 
mention the wonderful cross that belongs to the seventh century 
_ and Alchfrith the Northumbrian King. In the churchyard are 
the graves of many of Keble’s faintly. and notably of his father 
and mother and two sisters. 

The road from Fairford to Coln 
Coln, a walk which becomes still more beautiful as it a 
Bibury—which William Morris calied the most beaut 
England—suggested, says Miss Charlotte Yon 

46), the scenery of the lines for the First Sunday after 
which are so ¢ and such a of 
pase be that I cannot help quoting them all: 


lendid church whose 


as that so 


parate it, is 


Aldwyn by the river 
roaches 


e (Musings, 


spoke of them (see 
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| ii Welcome to the thoughtful heart ! 

May I call sense or lea 


il | , or Heaven-taught art 
Be tit what it may, 

itt Hi, pitt Sweet the length ening April day, 

it | a While with you the soul is free, 

Ranging wild o’er hill and lea. 

Soft as Memnon’s at morning, 
To the inwardeardevout, . 
| | 

oe Touched by light, with heavenly y warning 
Your teanaporting chords ring out. 
ae dl Every leaf in every nook, 

a Every wave in every brook, 

Chanting with a solemn voice, 

| oa Minds us of our better choice. | 


Needs no show of mountain hoary, 
Wi shore or dee glen, 
Where the landscape in 
Teaches truth to men: 
Give true hearts but earth at alky sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die, 
Homely scenes and simple views 
_Lowly thoughts may best infuse. ~ 


See the soft green willow springing 
___ Where the waters gently pass, 
Every way her free arms 
O’er the moist and reedy grass. 
Long ere winter blasts are fled, 
See her tipped with vernal red, 
And her kindly flower displayed 
Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 


the rudest hand assail her, 
_. Patiently she droops awhile, 

But when showers and breezes hail her, 
Wears again her willing smile. 
Thus I learn contentment’s power . 
From the slighted willow bower 
Ready to give thanks and live — 
- On the least that Heaven may give. 


If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 


U the ston I wind, 
Haply half in fancy grieving, 
or the regen I leave behi 
Nihtings the dusty ide drear, 

les 


joyous cheer 
my 


d, 


ve, 


Gladlier than in cultured grove. 
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Where the thickest boughs are twining 
Of the greenest, darkest tree, 


There they plunge, the light declining— 
All may hear, but none may see. 


Fearless of the passing hoof, 
Hardly will they fleet aloof; 
So they live in modest ways, 
Trust entire, and ceaseless praise.” 


There could not be a more delightful memory of that wood- 


land riverside where the Cotswold country passes down into the 
Thames. 

On Friday in Easter Week is a similar memory. Miss Yonge 
thought this was of the source of the Thames, and, indeed, it is 
very like it—one remembers Farington’s charming coloured 


print of Thames Head—but Keble’s own note refers it to the 


source of the Wye. : 

_ The scenery of his old home profoundly influenced Keble all 
his life, as it did Isaac Williams, who was once curate of Wind- 
_ Tush, not many miles away. 

_ There is a tradition that the Evening Hymn was written 
in the rectory garden at Eastleach Martin: Keble looked, we 
may think, towards Fairford and in spirit saw over the woods 
between : | 


“Tis gone, that bright and orbéd blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze, 
’ Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 
? In darkness and in weariness : 
The traveller on his way must press, 


No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour.” 


_ It was at Southrop (Sutherop we call it in the Cotswolds and 
Eastleach Martin we call Butherop—for Burthorp) that Isaac 
William and Richard Hurrell Froude lived with Keble as his 


pupils. 

The manor of Eastleach Turville belonged to the Kebles. 
All the villages were as home to the poet; and I think that he 

must have remembered the little stream which divides the 


churchyards of the two Eastleach hamlets when he wrote: © 


“ Waft him, thou soft Remtoraee breeze 
And gently lay him down 
Within some circling woodland wall 
Where bright leaves, reddening ere they fall, 
Wave gaily o’er the waters brown.” Os 
__ A change from the bleak air and the stone walls of the 
Cotswolds to the cosy warmth of umbrageous Hursley. A 
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change, too, from the beautiful Cotswold houses to the red brick 
vicarage built by Sir William Heathcote—“ picturesque ” 
they called it in 1866, rather from its setting among elms and 
cedars and the walks and moynds and flower-beds planted by the 
poet than from any art in the building itself. 

In the churchyard, again, are great elms and ancient yews, 


and the lychgate was put up by the poet who so often walked to 


lowly resting place. 


Where coffins and where mourners wait 

Till the stoled priest hath time to 

His path towards the eastern gate, — 

Like one who bears a hidden seal . 

Of pardon from a king, where rebels trembling kneel.” 


Of the duarch ‘the less said the better, except that it is 
hallowed by the memory of the poet who rebuilt it all except 
the tower. Lifeless is its architecture: piercingly hideous are 
its windows,-.except the eastern one. 
_ Southwards along the village street of Hursley you take 
your way till you turn by a fine house in a garden bedecked with 
— cedars, through the birthplace of the famous prior of 

inchester, Silkstede, towards Otterbourne to the east. Here 
Keble must often have gone, till the church which he built at 
this village, on the main road from Winchester to Southampton, 
was finished. It was consecrated in 1838, when Keble had been 
Rector for three years. ‘Till then the Vicar of Hursley (Rector 
of Otterbourne till 1876) used to ride over every Sunday for a 
morning or an afternoon service alternately, a custom which 
ew well among the Cotswold villages; and the bells 
began to ring only when he was seen to turn the corner of Kiln 
Lane. The old church, abandoned in 1838, is no more than 
‘a ruin now: the one of Keble’s building is certainly better than 
Hursley, and it has most beautiful seventeenth-century wood- 
work, Flemish rails,.and on the lower part of the rood screen 
representing the adoration of the Lord in the Holy Sacrament, 
which is not an altogether impossible imitation of the stiff 
quaintness of the thirteenth century: Cromwell monuments: 
and, after Keble’s day, a reredos which has much mertt. - 

Turn then to the hire country. The references in The 
Christian Y ear date from Keble’s stay at Hursley as curate, before 
he returned as Vicar. One is that on the Tuesday in Haster week. 
| “ Yon river islet i 

Beneath the willow spray,”’ 

where he sees the “ first-born of the year’s delight,’ was on the 
Test, it seems, but it cannot be identified with certainty, nor 


_ can the hunting scene of the First Sunday after Easter, or “ the 
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“THE CHRISTIAN YEAR” 


woods about Sidmouth ” which are said to be thought of on the 
Second Sunday after Tninity. Hampshire scenery, too, is that 
of the “ Sunday nosegays,” with the >. Wiolsin and the starlight 
primrose of spring, and perhaps also of the October touches 
of the Twenty-first Sunday. 

_ Yet it was notonly from personal observation that Keble could 
describe scenery accurately and with beauty of language. But 
for the error of placing rhododendrons on the lake of Gennesaret 
(which was later corrected into “ oleanders ”’), Keble’s descrip- 
tions of the Holy Land were noted for their extrao 
accuracy. Here he-was like Scott, who in The Talisman describes 
Palestine as though he knew its scenery himself and the wild life 
that infests the coun 

No one can read The Christian Year without seeing in it the 
depth of the childless man’s love of children, from the baby girl 
to the stalwart mountain boy. The thought is always that 
which is so clearly expressed in the verse for the Second Sunday 
after Epiphany on which Miss Charlotte Yonge comments 
(Musings, p. 51): 


should we fear youth’s of Joy 


would sparkle less 


pure 
Why should the cup the sooner cloy, 
hich God hath deign’d to bless ¢”’ 


‘‘ For the very charm of youth, the secret of its joy, lies in those™ 
graces that are the essence of the Christian life. Ho ope would be 
the attribute of youth alone, and would with experience, 
but for Faith, who keeps her ever alive and fresh, directs her gaze 
— steadies it, and thus ensures the continuance of that spring 
of joy.” 
a his love of children, Tike all such ra love, was 

sanctified by the memory of Bethlehem. wedi in the Lyra inno- 
centrum : 


“ We offer to Him, this hone 
Who in like slumber veil’d His po 
Thy cradle with its hopes and nag 

Thy May-day smiles and April tears, 
Whate’er thou hast, whate’er thou art, — 
Howe’er thy mother’s dreaming heart 
Shapes thy bright doom 

In years to come; Se 
All with that offering would we blend, | 
Which Saints on prenet to Angel hands commend 
To bear on high, this favour'd day, 
And on the sovereign Babe's unquenched altar lay.” 


So the lesson of Christmas Eve sheds light over the whole year. 
But the love of beauty which marked every poem in The 
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a - Critics today will certainly agree with this judgment. But 
a It is the centenary of The Christian Year which we are com- 
ie memorating, and to that book I almost entirely confine myself. 
In his essay on Scott Keble gives this definition: 


“Poetry is the indirect expression in words, most omen So 
metrical words, of some overpowering emotion, or ruling taste, or feeling, 


the direct indulgence whereof is somehow repressed. 
The definition is a little difficult, and it certainly would not 


Hei: Christian Year, which in Keble was inseparable, as it ought 
a _ always to be, from the love of truth, was, for that very reason, 
+| -Rever in contradiction to a stern view of man’s responsibility 
and the severity of God. 

a “‘He had no sympathy,” said Dr. Liddon most truly, ‘“‘ with the self- 
| deceiving theories which make much of the Benevolence of God at the cost 
I — of His Justice, or which ignore the nature and consequences of sin in order 
a } to flatter the fond hopes of the sinner” (Sermon in Clerical Infe and 
Work, p. 34). 

i He would have been far from the puny sentiment which 
i ie makes some omit from collections of hymns any such strong 
words as those of Ringwaldt and Great God, what 
H ie do I see and hear ?” or the Dies Ira. Though Advent brought 
ae him sweet and hopeful thoughts, yet his prayer, never forgotten, 
was: 

Mt Bi “ Lord, ere our trembling lamps sink down and die, if 
Mii ae Touch us with chastening hand, and make us feel Thee nigh. 

Pusey, in his preface to Keble’s Occasional Papers, wrote 
that 

ii 

— “* It has been said by a distinguished living poet that there is no hymn 
a) Ps _ in The Christian Year which, as a perfectly finished piece of poetry, is 
a equal to one or two poems in the Lyra Innocentium.” 


now be regarded as adequate. But it is eminently c ristic 
of the writer. Though he expressed as a poet all his dee 
feelings, the keynote of Keble’s life was repression. There 
were many things so sacred that he would y ever speak of 
eK But once, at least, he bursts the bonds to tell the poet's 
ideal: 
‘ Ye whose hearts are beating high 
the pulse of Poesy, 
Heirs of more than mortal race, — 
Fram’d by Heaven’s peculiar grace, 
God’s own work to do on earth 
(If the word be not too bold), i 
Giving virtue a new birth, ' 
. And a life that ne’er grows old. 
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“THE CHRISTIAN YEAR” i 
Sovereign masters of all hearts ! i} 
Know ye who hath set your parts ? 1] 
He who gave you breath to sing, 7 
a whose strength ye ree the string, | 
: e hath chosen you to lea i 
His Hosannas here below; 
Mount and claim your glorious meed ; if 
not with sin and woe.”’ 
(Palm Sunday in “‘ The Christian Year.’’) | 
There is still a not uncommon belief that a poet cannot be a 1 


man of action or a man of common sense. Dr. Liddon, in his 
delightfulest style, described that opinion. 


“** The poet Keble!’ The phrase is used, often as a title of honour, 
but sometimes also to imply that he was only a maker of religious verses 
and not properly a leader or guide of men. It is meant to suggest that 
while the fitful and turbid stream of passion and thought which we term 
modern life was rolling impetuously onwards, he sat pensive but helpless 
on the brink of the torrent, and warbled soft strains of mournful half 
intelligible song which could not even catch the ear of those who were 


— 


battling with the angry waters ’’ (Liddon, Clerical Life and Work, p. 335). 


That, indeed, was the v pposite of Keble. He was a 
leader of men. From the seclusion, and neglect as it seemed, 
of his Hampshire parsonage, he guided many wise folk pies 
the crisis of their lives and the crisis of the English Church. 
When others left their “ Mother’’ (Newman and Manning, 
“Ideal” Ward and Isaac Wilberforce), and Keble stood 
firm in the ways of their Anglo-Catholic forefathers, and gradu- 
ally their consistency almost silenced criticism and banished 
All the early editions of The Christian Year were printed in 
Oxford, but from the first its influence, and very soon, too, that 
of its author, was more deeply operative outside. — “3 
I said a little while ago that everyone in Oxford knew Keble. 

I think that was not true. The colleges eighty or a hundred 
ears ago were much more separate than they are now. No one 
kiev anybody at New College. At Magdalen nobody knew 
anyone outside. I had a brother-in-law who was born in 1820, 
was a Fellow of Magdalen for many years, was, rather non- 


chalantly, in Holy Orders, though he rarely, if ever, used his f 
privileges. In later life he used to tell me with wonder that he Hi 
was “up ” all the time of the excitement, the time of Newman iW 
wavering, of Pusey strong as oak, of Keble with his sober - 4 
influence from Hampshire steadying all, and “I never heard i 
anything atallaboutit.” it 


It was indeed, in those days, a very small circle that looked 
up to the Tractarian leaders, but in small circles the fire burns 
brightly and the sparks fly out to illuminate the world. Sucha  . 
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raised as his memorial, it was as 


detailed a 


to the 
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= was The Christian Year, which kindled the flame of 
‘yh in homes all over the land. 
suppose no religious movement has ever been stifled by 
the ati of wits or the mirth of fools. Punch made fun of the 
Puseyites, but the way it did so showed a certain glimmerin “ 
respect. ‘They were drawn as lean ascetic priests, not robust li 
the ieneaishe. When Wiseman was caricatured, his 
begi that his title  partsbus, Melipotamus, should more 
with Hippo: but no one could draw Keble as anything 
ty @ kind-h coun rson. Men might forget that 
he was one of the eminent scholars of the day: they could not, 
if they read a page of his, forget that he was a priest. 

And so the which he had always sought, while he stood 
bravely a the four winds of criticism, enfolded Keble at — 
the last. He died on March 29, 1866. His funeral at Hursley 
was one of the most touching scenes of reverente and affection 
that the English nation could show; more beautiful, perhaps 
(though not so impressive from the numbers and the famous 
men who attended it), than Dr. ge a s at Christ Church in 
1882, which I well recollect. And when a Es ae College was 
riest, and still more as 
all ess and honest 


The Christian Year, in its very breadth and absence of 
tic definition on minor points of doctrine, sums 
up the attitude of the Anglo-Catholics of Keble’s day, of the 
men who edited a great series of E divinity under the title 
of the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. , 

It is based throughout on the intensest reverence. All 
English Catholics believed in the God of the Bible as One, 
not as two; in the Old Testament and the New. Thus the 


poet, that he was remembered; a 
and loving saint of God. 


Bible came to them as one Book from the hands of the Catholic 


Church; and it was received by them with loving awe. They 
would never have dared to scoff at “ polygamous patriarchs,” 
and would have regarded with horror such a statement as 
that Christ “was not an Admirable Crichton.” The whats 
attitude of The Christian Year is one of devotion. Profound 
was their belief in the Church as the Mother of Christian 
souls: profound the res for the Saints who have witnessed 
rd on earth and have finished their course in faith and 
joy: profound the belief in the sacraments as the effectual 
means of grace. And this depth of reverence affects the whole 
view of Life, of Nature, of Art. “ All things are yours’ ; for the 
touch of Christ is on creation, and the gifts of God and the activi- 
ties of man are blessed a the Holy Spirit, the finger of the 


Almighty. W. H. Hurton. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY KEBLE 343 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY KEBLE 


A CERTAIN hardihood attaches to any statement that a particular 
poem has not been published before: for it may have appeared 


in some periodical of long ago and now forgotten. The following 


poem by John Keble may be in this category. It is not con- 
tained, however, either in The Christian Year or in Lyra 
Innocentvum ; and the circumstances in which it came into my 
ion m make it probable that it has not hitherto been pub- 

poem 1s written on the reverse side of the title-page 

Py a ony a ‘the second edition of The Christian Year, dated 
1827, which passed to me on the death of Miss Arnold of Fox 
How, having been previously for _ ears the property of 
Miss Jane Pentose, Dr. A pean sister-in-law, mig died in 1872. 
The Librarian of Oriel Colle ge, to which I presented the volume 
in 1923, tells me that, after comparing the manuscript with 
other specimens of Keble’s handwriting, he “ cannot pronounce 
with confidence ” whether the writing is his or not. In view of 
Keble’s visit to Penzance in the spring of 1864, and of the 
Pentose family’s connexion with Cornwall, I think it not im- 
probable that Miss Pentose met him there then, and that that is 
the occasion of the poem’s inscription, if not of its composition. 


E.G.8. 


DEDICATION 


When in my silent solitary walk 
I sought a strain not all unworthy Thee, 
My heart, still ringing with wild worldly talk, 
Gave forth no note of holier minstrelsy. _ 
Prayer is the sécret, to myself I said, 
__ Strong supplication must call down the charm, 
And thus with untuned heart I feebly prayed, 


Knocking at Heaven’s gate with earth-palsied a1 arm ; 


Fountain of Harmony! Thou Spirit blest, 

By whom the troubled waves of earthly sound 
Are gathered into order, such as best 
Some high-souled bard in his enchanted round 


May compass, Power divine ! O spread Thy wing, — 
Thy dove-like wing that makes confusion fly, 

Over my dark, void spirit, summo 

‘New worlds of music, strains that may not die. 


O hap iest who before Thine altar wan high 
With pure hands ever holding ing npn Nee 

The guiding Star of all who seek Thy gate, 
The undying lamp of heavenly Poesy. 
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THEOLOGY 


| Too weak, too wavering for such holy task 
Is my frailarm, O Lord; but would fain 
Ue Track to its source the brightness, I would bask 
tf In the clear way that makes Thy pathway plain. 


_ I dare hope with David's harp to chase 
ate evil spirit from the troubled breast; 

ough for me if I can find such grace 

o listen to the strain, and be at rest. _ 


yee 


I. K. 


MONOPHYSITISM AND 
SUBSTANTIATION 


A STUDY OF THEORIES 


I want to ask here what is the precise meaning of a theory, 
and what place it age 2 one - own life or in the life-of the 
Church. I pro to follow the enquiry lally in regard 
to but I will take first of Mono- 
_physitism, which is somewhat parallel. I am not competent to 
dese th, the question as a philosopher, nor as an historical scholar, 
but only as an ordinary college tutor, studying books and 
theories mainly for the sake of would-be parish priests, who 
must understand their faith and their people. 


| J 

We are told that Monophysitism was a denial of our Lord’s 
Human Nature, which (a) was not consubstantial with ours, but 
{b) had been (1) changed by an assimilation to the Divine Nature; 

(2) lost or sheocbad: as @ drop of honey in the ocean ”’; or, 
(3) blended with the Divine to make a tertium quid, so that one | 
might, later, use the word “‘theandric”’; (4) there was even ~“ 
tall, of a Divine Humanity, or a Divine Body, having been born 
of Mary. To the orthodox, this was Docetism, or Apollinari- 
anism. It was not merely the validity of ou Lord’s exam le, 
but the very truth of Redemption which was at stake. If 
has not in truth assumed our humanity, then our humanity is 
a not in truth redeemed. The Council of Chalcedon accepted and 
explained the phrase “in two Natures.” — 
| at Now the word “ theory ” is sometimes used (a) of any state- 
mae ment of a belief; but more usually (6) of some explanation of 
ae what is thought to be the meaning or im ges of the belief. 
a If this distinction is accepted, then, while the ry belief, 
ed or motive-idea, of Monop ysitism is plain enough, geval are at 
| iia least four not very consistent theories. —~ 
__ Who were the Monophysites? Eutyches was quite definite 
about the primary negation, and iia held (6, 4) the Divine 
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MONOPHYSITISM AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION 345 


Humanity. Nevertheless, he consented at Flavian’s insistence 
to admit a true Humanity, born of 
touch the phrase “in two Natures.” 


stupidities. of Eutyches, or the savagery of Dioscoros and i} 
the monks who tore Proterius in pieces, the motive-idea is also 4 
plain, but one hesitates to talk of a theory. Certainly there | 
were genuine Monophysites in Alexandria; they were Y called 
_“ Acephah ” because no responsible person would own them. 
For real leaders, so to we may take Severus of Antioch, 
Timothy Atilurus, and Peter Mongus, but M. Duchesne and 
Dr. Wigram are convinced that they were orthodox. They 
did, on occasion, assert the true Humanity. They disowned 
Docetism and Apollinarianism fiercely. Timothy even de- 
nounced Kutyches, but none of them would accept Chalcedon 


or its phrase. M. Duchesne and Dr. Wigram frankly regret the 
unn particularism of the Council. 


ecessary 
We all know the unhappy craving of the theological and 


ecclesiastical mind for formuls, but at Chalcedon, as at Nicea, 


it was the theologians and ecclesiastics who disliked a formula, 
and the lai 


laity who pressed for something definitive. The 
Emperor, as the head of the laity, is evidently puzzled at the 
reluctance of the clergy to say what they mean and have done 
with it. Ifthe words might be misunderstood, why not explain 
how they should be understood? Three obvious reasons are 
suggested why these orthodox Monophysites nevertheless re- 
pudiated Chalcedon—local jealousies, insincerity, misunder- 
standing—but they are not different reasons. Insincerity is 
in one sense, the rarest of sins, for we all think we mean what 
we say. In fact, sincerity can be acquired only y, and 
by careful self-disci pline. We misunderstand others, because 
when we have once found a position, to listen seriously to others 
would unsettle, possibly endanger, our personal and party — 
loyalties. 
Se Monophysitism, like Arianism, semi- -Arianism, or Nestori- 
anism, was a movement, which (we are apt to assume) grows 
- out from a theory. That I suppose underlies Mozley’s curious 
paragraph on logic. It may be ce of Apollinarianism, and, if 
so, it will explain why Apollinasianiam 1 never did make an 
effective movement. I talking of psycholo 


gy. There is 
something ominous in the notion that that peyho-analy the effort 


to find out what a man really has in his mind, is a very clever 


modern invention. It is ad we ought to be doing every- 
where. 


We have a large experience of movements, historical and 


modern. They begin in a longing for some half-understood — 
ideal, stimulated in us by a sense of revolt against the es ' 
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the wrongness, of what we see around us. Presently, the ideal 
ey tries to explain itself; the resultant theory gives the move- 
a ‘ment self-consciousness, and may provide it with a pro e. 
4 But in all movements there are a good many theories, and it is 
by no means clear which, or how much any of them, expresses 
ae the enthusiasm and the real aim of the movement itself; nor is 


—' 


a it- certain how much the theory expresses the real hope even of 
| the man who formulates it. There are, of course, genuine 
tae thinkers awake to ible exaggerations and dangers on their 
i it | own side, but caution, criticism, readiness to see what lies 
ae _ beyond, destroy or check the momentum on which the effective- 


ness of a movement seems to depend. 
Nestorianism is the heresy of the secular or lay mind. 
Monophysitism is the heresy of the religionist, and, as the story 
shows, it was fundamentally monastic. The secular is a moralist, 
for the world is the home of moral duty and achievement.. The 
Lord is the great Exemplar of ra progress. To the religionist 
the world is a place of trial simply. What can a Christian man 
hope for except t to escape from the aut ? The man who thinks 
the monks cowardly, at 5 lena in the fifth century, lacks humour, 
or perhaps historical knowledge. The monastic ideal, how- 
ever, draws not towards a redemption of common life with its 
common doings, but (a) towards its: Transubstantiation (to 
borrow the medieval word) into something altogether higher. 
Even now, its inner substance is changed, might be changed; 
the outer appearances remain in part, but a as a veil of the 
true glory. (Did not Hegel say something like this of the dis- 
placement of the ‘‘ understanding ”’ by a possible attainment of 
Absolute Knowledge, at least by philosophers?) (6) In Christ, _ 
e God, that He might show to us the eternal vision, condescended 
a tre to veil Himself in these appearances, “ lest we should be blinded 
oe by excess of light,” but that is only accommodation to the weak- 
_ ness of our sinful state. He did not take these things really 
a4 to Himself. How could He take the sinful into sinlessness ? 
ae His humanity was not this humanity of ours, which indeed was 
o not worth taking. It was altogether Divine. 
Here we may watch all our elements at work. (a) There is 
ae | _ @ craving for an ideal, largely a protest against worldliness. 
Ci It.is not a perfect ideal—no ideals aa 88 it is an ideal our life 
=)  ._ . isaltogether poorer if we miss. The monks of Palladius followed 
Aaa it, but with a wise sanity as to its limitations. “‘ We are 
ing the walls,” maintaining a distinction; they realized 
that the city of the Church lay within. 
(6) The monks of the fifth century saw no limitations. It was 
the only true ideal, by which the very Gospel must be interpreted, 
and there must be more theories to explain the consequences. 
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Not that these monks were really inclined to theories. Intel- 
lectualism and philosophy were full of-dangers and heresies. 
They abhorred theories; therefore they sold themselves to 
theories, which neither they nor anyone could explain or seriously 
mean, about which, when they stopped fighting Constantinople, 
they fought one another. They were sure their opinions were 
right, because their feelings were so strong. Their dauntless 
courage, their amazing self-sacrifice, their intense devotionalism, 
were the covers of an appalling self-assertion. 

All that is obvious enough, but what are we to say of the 
reasonable people? It seems to me—speaking as a very ordi 
tutor—that when a man like Severus of Antioch tried to thi 
out what he did mean, he found he could not be really a Mono- 
physite. For various party reasons, he would not t the 
obvious logic of Flavian and Chalcedon; therefore he set about 
finding reasons why they must be wrong. That no doubt was 
intellectual insincerity, but it is an insincerity disastrously 
common with all of us. I do not think he was insincere in 
himself, and he would not have given way to it, even thus far, if 
he had not been a Monophysite at heart, much more so than 
Cyril; and his explanations meant less to him. He never acted 
onthem, and Cyrildid. 


In any case Severus is not Monophysitism. In what relation 
do his theories stand to the general movement ? Here isa story. 


The Emperor was anxious to make peace. Even Leo was 
willing to help, and wrote a new explanation of the essential 
ints without bringing in Chalcedon or the disputed phrase 
“in two Natures.” Peter Mongus, as a responsible archbishop, 
would have liked to accept it, but 30,000 monks marched on 
Alexandria. The frightened city shut its gates, and only a 
deputation was admitted. They interrogated Peter, who 
satisfied them as to his (Monophysite) orbs: and presently 
denounced the pro compact. The theories of Severus 


express one phase of his mind; they do not the whole of 
it. On the party they do not seem to have any effect at 


all. A movement only asks its intellectual leaders to supply 
convincing proofs of the opinions it holds wast: & though it 
will welcome advanced developments. Much the most in- 
fluential Monophysite was that delightful person, James 
Baradzeus, who plainly had no idea what any of the theories 
meant, or which he held. a ta 
"Presently the Arabs burst into Egypt. Unlike the Byzantine 
Government, they were not in the least afraid of monks, and 
massacred them cheerfully. When the monastic domination 
was broken, Coptic Monophysitism found its way back to 


reason and orthodoxy. I do not know, and I should like 
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PHEOLOGY 


to } agent how much. the influence of Severus really helped ; in 
oe The schism still remains, but it is now only 


II 

Transubstantiation has a certain obvious affinity to Mono- 
physitism. The theory is often supposed to consist in a denial 
that the outward -part of the Sacrament, bread and wine, any 
longer exist. That, presumably, is what the article refers to 
when it says that it “‘ overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.”’ 
Many, however, doubt whether the theory does really demand 
or state this absence (desition) of the natural substance. 

The early Church used the Eucharist as a symbol of the 
Incarnation. There seems no reason to doubt that it thought 
of two Natures in the one as in the other. It is generally 
admitted that the new idea was first put forward by Paschasius 
Radbertus in the ninth century. The terminology ~ the time 
18 Even the opposing writers habituall real 

without any explanation as obviously yin aR 


Paschasius’ ro pera view seems quite clear. (a) The Sacra- 
ment is a miracle, parallel to the miracle of Cana, The process 
has been actually seen, revealed in visions of a dismembered 
child. In result, (6) what was bread had ceased to be bread— 
the substance is changed—but by a further miracle, the 
en: appearances and taste, remain. re 
explanation is sufficiently crude and perhaps obscure, _ 
but th the primary idea is typical of the medisval mind. iets weir 
we look at the ordeal procedure of the law courts, the stra 
lans of the Crusades, or the lives of saints, it is evident that t 
iddle Ages had no idea of asking why or how anything ce 


A or failed to happen. Of everything “ miracles ” provided the 
me sufficient explanation, and the most abiding interest. That is 
a not a belief in magic, though for magic, as for astrology, it left 
the door o 

: fe The best writers of the ninth century did not agree with 
— Paschasius, but, between the Danes and the civil wars of the 
(he Empire, the eleventh century was intellectually at least no © 
i Aes i off, and by then Paschasius’ theory had been commonly 
a accepted. Yet a revival of studies had begun. Berengar, of 
mi. the great school of Chartres, objected that, if in species (later 
ee called “* accidents *’) you include properties, it was unreasonable 
1 Bee to say that the substance was changed. Lanfranc only scoffed 
Tae at Berengar’s logic, but Witmund, Lanfranc’s pupil, took it quite 
seriously, while admitting that Berengar in the sub- 
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stantial presence of the true Body. Under “ substance ” and 
its properties, we think of physical or chemical constitution and 
reactions. Witmund, of course, had no such resources, but he 
reached what is virtually the same result, main that 
the bread did not nourish.” The Synod at Rome (1059) 
carnaliter (cf. Synod at Arras, 1027. Gieseler, 
‘IL, p 

_ The controversialists of the eleventh century were as fierce 
as the monks of the fifth. According to Beren and I see 
‘no reason to doubt his account—Hildebrand admitted privately 
that Berengar’s belief was sufficiently sound; he even got a 
message through from the Virgin Mary to that effect. He 
was a statesman; he knew how to stand up against, and where 
to strike at, the power of the Emperor, * put he was plainly 
not a thinker, and even he could not stand up against the passion 
of a movement. 

In the thirteenth century, the crudities of Paschasius and 
Witmund were no longer tolerable, but the Church had com- 
mitted herself. It was the life-work of St. Thomas to explain, 
define, co-ordinate, the exact meaning and relations of the he elder 
nted to him. To criticize or question those ideas was not 
is calling, nor does it ever occur to him to do it, except indirectly 
in the course of explaining. This subject utterly baffled him. 
“The accidents remain.” That is the phrase to be explained. 
He dare not talk of “ properties,” but we will call them “ attri- 
butes.”” He must treat them honestly. The attributes effect 
all that the attributes of bread do effect, and they: nourish. 
There was only one possible conclusion— ad they are still attri- J 
butes of bread, and the bread remains.” But that conclusion 
he could not, dared not, give. Therefore he answered (IIL, 


Ixxvii.) 
1 miracle, remain 


“‘ Article 1: The attributes, by a specia 
without a subject, for he would not admit that they were 
attributes of the new subject—+.e., the Body of Christ. 
“ Article 2: The other attributes (e.g., taste, nourishment) 
remain in the dimensive quantity as their subject.” | 

Of these, the first is the common stock answer. The second, 
concerning dimensive quantities, which is specifically Thomistic, 


my ignorance has not met elsewhere. 
It has been frequently asserted that medisval philoso hy 
had a special theory of substance, as independent of its 


properties. I am no authority, but I do not know where to find 
that theory in any serious writer with whom we need concern 
ourselves, though perhaps William of Champeaux may have 
talked that way (cf. Abelard). Paschasius =o thought 


of it. St. Thomas normally, always so far as I have read, con- 
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- Transubstantiation arose; it is a modern effort to find- some 


siders substance, essence, nature, as equivalent terms. They 
all meant exactly what we should mean if we should say— 
“ fermentation (alcohol) is of the essence of wine.’ Here, no 
doubt, he does talk of a subject (substance) disappearing inde- 
pendently, leaving its attributes behind, but that is a miracle 
of omnipotence, and for St. Thomas one can only call it an answer 
of d tion. He wrote five more questions on Penance, and 
stopped, though he lived another five years. Urged to complete 
his work, he replied: “‘ All I have ever written seems to me utter 
rubbish.” What that very remarkable self-criticism really 
meant I cannot discuss here, but the consciousness of this 
impasse may have been of it. 

th centuries abandoned St.Thomas. 


The fourteenth and 
‘“ We Modernists ’’—it is the earliest use of the phrase I know— 
were Occamists, and the difficulty was quite accordant with 
Occam’s irrationalism, his theory of a double truth—philosophic 
and religious (cf. Ritschl). With the Wycliffite and Marian 
martyrs the absence of bread was a test point. It appears in 
the crudest way in that alleged “ Vision of St. Ignatius Loyola,”’ 
which I cannot bring myself to quote (cf. Dr. Stone, Doc. of 
Euch., ii., p. 419, from Faber). 
_ If anyone asks what is the true doctrine of Transubstantia-— 
tion, I cannot see that there is one. Dr. Stone (chap. xiv.) gives 


‘many attempts at a theory. Some, like Faber, stand on the 


old ideas. More modernized writers, with a lively fear of 
science, anxiously allow for “ physical” reality in the bread. 
Then, indeed, we revert to a metaphysical substance “‘ of which 
we know nothing ”’; or, the substance here is something peculiar 
to this one case; or, as substance has never been defined, you 
may make what you like of it. But this metaphysical substance 
is not part of a medisval philosophy from which the doctrine of 


justification for a doctrine which had arisen otherwise. 

As an average n, with no real subtlety of mind, I can 
only say with the baffled layman at Chalcedon—if they mean in 
two Natures, why do they not say so? But I feel also with the 
Church, this is more than a question of correct wording, or single 
doctrines. There are two iiesdle of the Incarnation, and two 
of the Eucharist, because there are also two views of our own 
life. We may call them the natural and the supernatural; 
worldly and other-worldly; moralist and religionist. They are 
often called the material and spiritual, though it would save 
confusion if we called them material and psychologic, or sub- 
jective. In some res they correspond to the old dis- 
tinction of practical and theoretic. These differences of method 


and outlook are necessarily antithetic, though not necessarily 
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They correspond to differences of mental habit, of 
c or temperament, so that it is difficult for us not to 
treat them as alternatives. Yet that these two elements, 
bead im so much confusion in our life, might be made one in 

relia. for just this the eternal Son of God was laid im a 
manger, and nailed upon a cross of wood. That oneness (atone- 
ment) which He made, we learn, “ do,” in the worship which 


is the memorial of its continual presentment, by to us, 
by us to God. 


Yet the antithesis remains, for faith is notin this lifeamn 


attainment, but a hope. Church is the record of the 
alternation. as men grasped, now at one, now at the other. The 
eighteenth century, from Locke and Tillotson, is the classic age 
of moralism, till Wesley burst in upon it with the super- 
naturalism of conversion. But our concern is with religionism. 
When Gregory VII. declared that all civil government was 
violence and. calcio and could only be saved by its complete 


submission to ecclesiastical authority, he was demanding its 


Transubstantiation—the appearances of delegated functions 
alone remaining. 


But, when Luther and Calvin, the 
helplessness of man and the sole effectiveness of the will of God, 
yur! allowed that common affairs—e.g., farming—were purely 


matters of human will and judgment, they were repeatin that | | 


Same monastic-puritan split between real su 
wholly of God—and the 1 cant accidents or a 
of common life. Does God not care for 


ces 
? Has it 
somehow escaped Him? “When some declare that modern 


business methods, with their “ so-called economic laws,” are 
mere greed, and ought to be reorganized on “ wholly Christian 
principles,” are not our demands, like those of Tolstoy and the 
pacificists, also a demand for Transubstantiation ? 

_____ To Gregory, then, the world was made for ecclesiastics, to 


Luther for the pietische, to Calvin for the elect; but if they had 
some quasi-Monophysite idea at heart, all three would have 
agreed to the orthodox theory of two Natures in Christ, because 
it was a dead issue, addled it never occuired to them to think 
seriously of its significance. 

About the Eucharist, on the other hand, they had thought 
a great deal, and here we ‘know they differed. G accepted 
Transubstantiation, but he was uncomfortable about it. — 
Luther’s inconsistencies, his passionate affirmations, positive 
contradictions, and strange efforts to reconcile them, are well 
known. Calvin, in some pathetic pang passages, to which justice is 
rarely done, admitted the Eucharist meant more than~ his 
theories would cover. Only Hooker saw that the theologic law _ 
_ of faith and the devotional law of tiie must be the same. 
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- This union of all things in God, so made in Christ, sanctified by 


and you cannot make the Sermon on the Mount a substitute 
for scientific play 


At the same time, every such theory, however “ nominal,” is 


THEOLOGY 


Chalcedon is not offering us a theory of philosoph , hor an 
explanation of the Synoptic documents, but a Gospel of Life. 


His Passion, completed in the Ascension, has glorified the boy’s 
sports and the ike -kéeper’s profits: To realize it, we must 
learn it first in worship, as the appointed meeting-place of heaven 
and earth. The whole mystery is given in the parable of the 
Meal and Leaven. There neither is nor can be a substitution of 
one substance into another, though one might say that in the 
union there was a communicatio idiomatum. Leaven profoundl 

modifies, gives life to, what it enters, but the meal is still meal, 
and to it all the food values belong. You cannot eat leaven, 


or sound business. This seems to me the 
vital lesson of the Empty Tomb. Even in the ultimate end 
there is no substitution of a different life, without body or with 
a different body; it is the same Body glorified, even as it was 
the same human life which Christ assumed. 

It is a very glorious Gospel, but it is difficult. Earth we 
understand, at least when we can get our own way there. 
Heaven we aspire after, for we can imagine it according to our 
own ideals, but a ose ee the two brings heaven too close. 
It implies a judgment alike of the secular’s doings and the 
religionist’s ideals; we shrink from it in opposite directions. 
Heresies are at root the cravings, perhaps the fears, not of 
someone else, but of our own heart. We may see in history 
what we may find in ourselves, the most varied relations between 
these motive-cravings and the theories which express them. 
It is the extremists who blurt them out. Sometimes we recoil - 
—as the Semi-Arians did at Nicea; sometimes we disown indul- 
ntly the inconvenient explicitness of what our minds still 
er after—as the Semi-Arians did after Nicea. And it is 
the same with orthodoxy. In certain cases a clear line can be 
drawn—* homo-ousies,” or “in two natures which the 
Church can hold, and from which we can reason. But the battle 
is not over, for you may hold the most correct—or the most 
incorrect—theories, verbally or without drawing 


from them any practical inferences for the ping of your life. 


rich in possibilities, and never without some actual effect. 
HERBERT KELLY. 
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ATTEMPT 
REVISION 


THE eighteenth century is not, generally speaking, the period 
in which suggestions of change in established rites and customs 
would be likely to arise. It is, not without justice, commonly 
regarded as the age in which the Church of this country reached 
its dullest and most apathetic level. Yet even in those blandly 
self-satisfied days the voice of the reviser was heard in the land 
—generally, as would naturally be expected, in the Protestant 
interest. The secession of the Non-Jurors had left the way open 
to the admission of Protestant Nonconformists, who would have 
flocked into the hospitable shelter of the national Church in 
even larger numbers, but for certain obstinately Catholic 
elements in the Book of Common Prayer. On their account 
Bishop Burnet would have exp 


and Absolution from the Visitation of the Sick, and the scrip- 
tural formula used at the Ordination of Priests—which, used in 
that connection (said he), savours of the darkest ages of Popery. 
Prideaux and Tillotson had serious misgivings about the 
Athanasian Creed—a document which has always been un- 
popular with those whom it condemns. A greater than any of 
these, Archdeacon Paley, would have relieved the clergy from 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, such subscription being 
regarded by the author of Moral and Political Philosophy as 
futile in itself, and wholly mischievous in its results. : 

In the year 1734 there was published anonymously in 
London a slim octavo volume entitled The-Book of Common 
Prayer revis’d, corrected, and enlarged . . . by way of Specumen. 
In justification of this singular production—for si it is— 
e a quotation from Prideaux’ 


Connection : ‘‘ If that Stifiness of Humour, which is now amo 
too many of us, against altering any thing in our Li , sho 
continue , . . and our Li remain without any Change or 
Alteration, it would be as much in an unknown Language, as 
now the Roman Service is to the Vulgar of that Communion.”’ 
The aim of the author has evidently been to rewrite the Prayer 
Book Services in the vulgar tongue. He has, in point of fact, 
made use of a tongue which is anything but vulgar, and was 
probably as far in advance of the und ings of the common 
people as the dignified archaisms he was so anxious to replace. 
It is not, however, the hi , but the liturgical, standpoint 
of this attempt that is of interest to-day. It seems probable 


unged the form of Confession | 
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THEOLOGY 


(though the internal evidence is of the slightest) that the author 

had Sihese him both the Scottish Office and the Prayer Book 
of 1549. In spite of this, his complete disregard of liturgical 
principle is only too sadly Slhegraistesibtsé of ane uent revisions ; 
and comparison with the almost contempo iturgy of the 
Non-Jurors makes us regret the more suaiie sly the loss of their 
piety and sound learning. The aim of our reviser was to 
express the ancient Services of the Church in less antiquated 
phraseology, but to retain their traditional structure. The 
pathetic belief that reality in worship is to be obtained by the 
simple process of altering formulas is no modern illusion. This 
effort was presented to the consideration of churchmen as a 
deliberate contribution to the subject of revision; and the 
Heads of the Church were earnestly to review the old . 
Book in its entirety, and to establish a new form without 


dela 

it seems evident, from an examination of these pro 
that the normal form of Sunday worship should consist of 
Matins, Litany, and Communion. But, altho h the structure 
of these Services is jealously ed, there is rdly a collect, 
canticle, or psalm which has not been drastically vowittes in 
accordance with the literary and rational standards of 1734. 

At the beginning of the Service of Morning Prayer, the 
already lengthy preliminaries are further swollen by the addition 


of a “Preparatory Prayer,” somewhat awkwardly inserted 
the Exhortation and General Confession; the 
Absolution is split ror so a “Declaration of Pardon” and a 
‘ Prayer for Pardon,” both pronounced by the Minister alone. 
The Priest, it will be noticed, becomes the Minister throughout. . 
The object of the reviser seems to have been to eliminate the 
Prayer Book’s disagreeable reminder as to the Absolution and 
Remission of sins. Instead, we are informed that “God .. . 
hath . . . commanded his ministers to declare . . . that he 
is ready and willing to pardon and forgive,” followed by a direct 
prayer for pardon. Thus is preserved the rational principle 
(so dear in the eyes of the eighteenth century) of first declaring 
God's power to forgive the penitent, and then asking Him to 
exercise that power in our favour. The Office then proceeds, 

’s Prayer and a single Versicle and Response, to 
the Venite, which, like all dic tienaien has been rewritten 
and revised. It is difficult to believe that even the greatest 
admirer of eighteenth-century literature would find much to 
commend in these restatements. Is it really an improvement to 
sing: ““ For the Lord is infinitely great and powerful, an absolute 
King above all the princes of the earth ” ¢ Then again: “ By 
his word were the heavens and earth made, the deepest parts 
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as well as the highest mountains.” Surely this is a little 
pedestrian. 

The Te Deum, happily, suffers from less imbertexence: but 
such changes as are made we notice with regret. ‘‘ The goodly 
fellowship of the prophets,” for instance, becomes “‘ the blessed 
society “thine heritage becomes “thy whole church”; 
and the tremendous y- of finality in the last nse, “ let me 
never be confounded,”’ is y weakened by “ let us not be 
disappointed and put to shame.” The Benedicite is wholly 
- ignored. Advent: and Lent seem to have been seasons of — 
uliar rejoicing in eighteenth-century England. “As the 
wite is seldom , runs a cheerful rubric, “it may be 
as well wholly ee. But worse is to follow. The Bene- 
in the revised Prayer Book; nor do the 

unc Dimittis in Evening Prayer. This curious 
to the significance of the Gospel canticles is an 
unwelcome | from the Cromwellian Puritans, who seem to 
have found so much of the New Testament teaching uncon- 
genial. The Versicles and Responses after the are re- 
modelled, the nse to “ Give in our time, O Lord,” 
being a triumph of common sense: “ And when we are engaged 
in war, give us success and victory.” There is also something 
sternly rational in the substitution of ‘‘ And bless more particu- 
larly such as truly please thee ” for the generous good nature of 
‘“ And bless thine inheritance.” The reviser, like an anxious 


schoolmaster, is urgent in pointing out the merits of his 
favourite pupils. 

A definitely modern note is struck in the rubric ordering the 
omission of the Collect for-the day, when it is to be repeated in — 
the Communion Office. After a single collect, “‘ for Peace,” the 
officiant will proceed with the Litany. 

_ The common opinion to-day, that the Litany is that portion 
of the Prayer Book which, from a literary — of view, we 
— eng desire to alter, was not held by our eighteenth- 
reviser. His sense of reason was outrag by the 
tatoly of 1 gy the same petition to the three Persons of 

Holy ‘Trinity So, sublimely indifferent to the voice of 
Catholic rvs § he prays God the Father to “ have mercy upon 
us ” ; God the Son to “ intercede for us ” ; and God the Holy Ghost 
to pity our infirmities and assist us in these our prayers.” 
The responses are slightly, though disconcertingly altered, the 
one to “ Good Lord, keep and deliver us,” the other to “ We 
beseech thee to hear us a grant our petitions.” It would be 
tedious and unprofitable to notice the changes of expression 
in almost. every sufirage. We observe, however, 


difficulty of explaining what we mean by “ sudden death * ” 48 
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_ This is followed by a 


the pacifically-minded will notice with relief. Modern pre- 
ones would be gratified at the exclusion of the ambiguous 


equally administer justice.” 


¢ 

¢ 


e 


_ Access leads to «the Communion of clergy 


met by the substitution of “‘an unprepared, sudden death.” 
petition that seems to reflect a sad ex- 
perience of personal, as opposed to general calamities: “* From 
all danger by fire and water, from nm and tempests, from 
pains and infectious diseases, etc. The Kyrie is again 
ted out of ion. The ‘Amen, however, is restored 
at the end of the Collect that precedes the Anthem; and, after 
one further Collect, there follows the Office of Holy Communion. 

““ After the Litany ”’ (so runs the rubric) “a Psalm shall be 
sung “; and thus the faithful are provided with an Introit. 
Then is inserted this surely surprising footnote: “I place the 
Commandments here, because they are now never used as part 


of the Communion Service.” Lawlessness among the English 


clergy would seem to be of ble antiquity, and it would 
be in ing to know at what date, if any, the Prayer Book 


has received literal obedience. In the matter of the Command- 
ments, our reviser excels all his previous efforts. With one bold 
sweep of the pen he clears away the nses to each, and 
provides an “* omnibus ” nse at the end, the terms of which 
are less remarkable than the note which accompanies them: 
“ ‘To me it appeazs more like God himself ing, to ho the 
Commandments repeated without any Responses of the People, 
till after the last, which makes me omit them.” 

The Nicene Creed is followed by another Psalm; and thus 


faithful are provided with After the Sermon 


the Minister proceeds with an Exhortation, and a revised 
“ Prayer for the Church here on earth ’—no longer Militant, 


indifferently in favour o 
The suggestion of prayers for the dead becomes less definite in 
a slightly but ingeniously amended commemoration: “ We also 
bless thy holy name for the good examples thou hast given us, 


in the pious ives of thy saints and servants, departed hence 
in thy faith and fear.” 


Until the end of the Sanctus, the Canon is relatively un- 
altered. But the Prayer of Consecration provides an irre- 
sistible for pious verbiage. The Consecration 
itself is followed by a further Commemoration, in which it is 


curious to notice how nearly, but end ty the reviser 
avoids a proper Anamnesis. A modified Prayer of Humble 


and people; and then 
follows the boldest liturgical innovation that has yet been sug- 


gested—the recitation of the Gloria as an immediate act of 


iving. Our reviser’s reason for this departure from 
precedent is interesting, but hardly convincing: ‘* It seems most 
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agreeable to our Saviour’s practice, as well as most consistent 
with some expressions used in the Prayer after receiving, that 
the Hymn should be said immediately after receiving. Nor” 
(he excitedly: adds) “ did it stand, as it now does, in Edward the 
First's Book.” It certainly did not; nor, we may tardily remind 
him, in Edward the Sixth’s First Book, which 1 is presumably 
the one he meant. 

After this there is little to be said. Having listened to a 
carefully remodelled version of either the Prayer of Oblation or 
- of Thankngiving, the congregation is suffered to depart without 
Grace or Bl The rest of the book is occupied with 


revised editions of the Collects; some of them are rare 


lengthened, some entirely rewritten, some utterly ruin 
Certain characteristic “those who were subject 


to death and eternal punishm ”; “ reconcile the world to thy 
offended majesty *’; such in error, or through prejudice 


¢ oliiniten. are mistaken.” But it is only fair to say that in 


any of the new Collects there is . 
an sense of the value of words, which is not always con- 
spicuous in writing 


of this kind. It j is however r, imposible not 
to see in their poverty of thought an inevitable t of the im- 
poverished theol 


of the time. The monotony and prolixity 
which dominate the book are only too sure a sellietion of the 


ity and balance, and a 


dulness and tedium which long continued to be the accepted — 


standard of decorum in the public worship of the Church of 


cannot, therefore, acclaim this attempt 
hkely to meet the li 


at revision as 
needs of the hour. We cannot even 


engage in, re and bring it to Perfection.” But we are 
interested to find that, even in the somnolent days of George IT., 


the Book of Common Prayer was getting dangerously out of 
date, and was losing touch with the modern mind. ether 
the provision of richer and more compendious formularies would 
have prevented such a revolt as the Wesleyan ion is 
doubtful, considering Wesley’s own preference for the Anglican 


Liturgy. It is certainly no misfortune that, at a time when 
liturgical knowled 


the Engli 
ould have survived to preserve unim the defiant and 
a ciaee Catholicity of the Church of Hooker and Laud. 


E, VINCENT. 


was at its lowest, and the Catholic char- 


mettle the author’s hope “ that those who are in Authority may 


Church obscured, the Prayer Book of 1662 
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to the Observer on Februa 


MISCELLANEA 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

WE have received a copy of the May number of The Monthly Criterion, 
edited by Mr. T. 8S. Eliot, and now appearing for the first time in its 
monthly dress. The J ournal will be cordially welcomed by all who enjoy 
following either religion or literature to the points where the two meet. 
Particular interest attaches to it, moreover, in that not only are current 
books on religion reviewed, but the criticism 8 from a background 
of definite and clear-cut ideas—ideas which at once be recognized by 
anyone familiar with Catholic theology. We have seen nothing better of 
their kind than the Editor’s own review of Mr. Middleton Murry’s The 
Life of Jesus and Mr. Herbert Read’s com of Canon Streeter’s 
Reality with Professor Whitehead’s Rela in the Making ; while M. 
Jacques Maritain’s article on “‘ Poetry and Religion,” with its criticism 
of our age as “ returned to the vast night of the pagan agony,” its witness 
to Christ as the su tural Hope and End of art and , and its 
sacramental view of life, a 


in English journalism. 
4 | 


In an editorial note the editor of the Monthly Criterion endorses some ~ 
literary criticisms of the new Prayer Book which Mr. J. C. Squirecontributed 
13 of this year, and em in particular 

tion in the Qua vult of infinite and 
eternal for 1 and everlasting, and abs the bea ess and 
irrelevance of parts of the new Preface to ae revised Book. t errors 
of style have been committed in the new Book is a point which has been 
more than once emphasized in the columns of The Times by the Dean of 
Peterborough ; and we with his criticisms. The poet. fi is whether . 
ib A is ‘nine on too late to correct them: we doubt sn any of the re- 
es of the Prayer Book procedure allow for the change of even 
a t does mean, that these literary criticisms 
will not make good later; for, quite apart from any controversial questions, 
we do not doubt that a re-revision will be necessary before anny years are 


past. 


the loss involved in the su 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SIR, 


~ Ina notice of my book The Blessed Virgin your reviewer remarked 
that there is not the slightest trace of what a eritical historian calls evidence 
for the Assumption, and went on to say that to believe statements of fact 
for which there is no evidence is superstition. I agree that there is no 
historical testimony nor evidence worth having to the fact that the Blessed 
Virgin ever died. All the same I believe that she did die; and I can see 
no superstition in such a belief. Also I believe that Rev. xii. 1 ff. was 
written almost certainly after her death, and that she must have been in 


- the writer’s mind. I am not complaining of your very kind notice of my 
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book, but it does seem to me deplorable that our Calendar, which com- 
memorates the “ heavenly birthday ” of so many lesser saints, should omit 


hers. To ignore er for fear of to 
countenance the a a 


while swallowing the camel of neglect. 


Yours sincerely, | 
M. R. NEwsott. 


Sm, | 
I think your mention in this month’s number of THEOLOGY 

. of my article of November, 1924, does not represent the 
in it quite accurately. It was that, a ing the Epiclesis is to precede 

the recital of Institution, the one in the Prayer Book of 1549 is an excellent 
model for us to follow. And I should have been satisfied had that course 
been adopted. But I am equally satisfied with the line taken in the pro- 
new Prayer of Consecration. It-seems to me that the recital of the 
tion (including, of course, our Lord’s words), and an Hm 
that is, an appeal to God to intervene in the rite—are both necessary. 


(p. 242) 


The former links our Eucharist with Christ’s at the Last Supper; the 


latter draws down God’s blessing on what we are doing. It is not a matter 


of first-class importance which should — first and which second; she 


great point is to ensure that both be 
There is no absolute need for the Epi 


to contain any e 
mention of the Holy Spirit. But though this is not of the esse, it is 
distinctly of the ree esse, of the Epiclesis. And for tworeasons. (1) All 
the best theologians are, I believe, agreed that, whether we hold the 
Eastern or the Western theory, and in whatever ‘terms our Epiclesis be 

the Holy Spirit is a ways the Agent of Consecration, Thus an 
Emelesis in which He 1s given His due place sets forth the correct doctrine, 
as liturgical prayers ought always to do. And (2) it is a protest and 
a safeguard against that merely Saedhanbenl idea of Eucharistic Consecra- 
tion which was, I fear, widely prevalent in the West during the Middle 


Ages, and which contributed so much to the disruption of the Western 
Church in the sixteenth century. 


TYRER. 


—— 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


The International Review of Missions. April, 1927. 


Students of ethnology will be interested in a summary by Prehinect 
Otto Dempwolff (Ha ) of Father W. Schmidt's theory that the human 


race originated in several “culture groups,’’ with an unbridgeable gulf 


ccount of the manner of her death as given 
in the Roman’ Breviary is surely to strain at the gnat of an 


ition taken 


between it and the animal world. The hitherto accepted theory is evo-.. 


lutionary, and asserts a biological connection between the animal and man; 
the new theory uses the methods of psychology and history instead, and 
asserts the independent existence of various characterized by 
different t and stages of culture. The Bishop of Sit Shes 

describes ag ay to utilize native initiatory rites for Christian 
purposes, acting on a principle which commended itself to the Hebrew 
_ prophets — would seem to be essential to all successful missionary work. 
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THEOLOGY 
| Mr. 8. A. Morrison (Cairo) contributes a study of the new tendencies which 
et are appearing in Islam today. Some Moslems have frankly thrown over 


their traditional creed for nationalism, theosophy, rationalism, revived 
paganism, or materialism ; secret enquirers after Christianity ap to be 
increasing. Others would restrict their religion to personal matters 
entirely and refuse it any influence on things social or political; it is dificult 
to see how such limitation is possible. A larger number wish to reform Islam 
and bring it up to date and into line with modern thought; this, again, 
is only possible by the removal of such fundamentals of traditional Islam 
as the verbal inspiration and infallibility of the Koran and its custo 
interpretation, the political and social system associated with it, and the 
authority given to the example of a man notoriously imperfect. Some 
are friendly to Christian ieils, igious and ethical, others are definitely 
hostile. The great majority wish for no change, but wish to revive and 
intensify the old Islam. (Students of human nature will be quick to note 
the parallel with modern England, where traditional Christianity has been 
— 8. rejected by many, who have gone their various and similar ways to the 
a _ modern Moslem; where others are anxious for reform even at the cost of 
fe surrendering parts of the traditional faith ; where the orthodox are attempt- 
ing restatement of belief and enrichment and adaptation of worship; and 
where the silent and as yet uneducated laymen want “no change,’ but 
would welcome “more religion.”) The more noteworthy of the other 
articles include a comparison of Roman and Protestant missions in China, 
by Professor K. 8. Latourette (Yale), who gives valuable criticisms and 
suggestions; a study of General Hertzog’s proposed legislation for dealing 
with the native , capa in South Africa, by Professor E. H. Brookes 
ia); Fg or greater efforts on social service lines by missionaries, 
by Miss A. M. Dingman 
Dr. J. D. Frame. 
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(Y.W.C.A.); and a study of Persian Shi’ism, by 
By BT. Fi 


4, 


Zeitschrift fiir die N.T liche Wissenschaft, 1926. Heft 3/4. 
ne by a of honour is given to an elaborate monograph of sixty pages 
y 


tiller on the conception of freedom in the early Church from 
St. Paul to Clement of Alexandria. E. Peterson discusses the Mandean 


yw 


» 


het: 4 Literature (his article will be best treated in connection with a review of 
ieee Lidzbarski’s Ginza, the so-called Mandzan Bible, which is in preparation). 
ia A. Marmorstein, of the Jews’ College, London, shows the impossibility 
is of Eisler’s reconstruction of the Last Supper (see TazoLocy for February, 
1926). G. Stuhlfauth uses Protevangehum Iacobi viii., the sending round 
a) | Z of heralds with trumpets in connection with the Temple Services, as an 
| indication that this practice, the forerunner of the Church bell, obtained 
a in Church circles in as early as the second century A.D. 

i Dr. Balogh, of Buda-Pesth, collects illustrations of the Tolle, lege at 
ie St. Augustine’s conversion. It is the Christian coun of the KrAndev 
ii —a specialized form of omen—and led the saint to sortilegium. Thus in 
Piel Cicero de Div. i. 46 we read that L. Paullus, when he was about to go on 
a i Hs ae | an expedition against the Persians, found his little daughter Tertia weeping 
and asked her: “‘ Quid est, mea Tertia ? quid tristis es?’ ‘Mi pater,” 
a ae inquit, ‘ Persa periit.’ Tum ille artius puellam complexus: ‘accipio omen’ 
baal) . Erat autem mortuus catellus eo nomine.” The words 
ay in the children’s game may have meant anything. Augustine was pre- 


pared by his previous training to take them as an omen. 
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Beiheft 3. Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus neben den Zwélf in den ersten 
zwet Jahrhunderten. By J. Wagenmann. 


This is a long and valuable study of the position of St. Paul in the 
early Church. . The conclusion is that, as the historic Jesus receded into 


the background, the Church instinctively came to value more and more 
the link with Him provided by the original disciples. There was no 
_ conscious depreciation of “‘ the Apostle” at first. But with the rise of 
heresies, and especially of the Gnostics who claimed a secret’ tradition 
dating back to the Master Himself, it was imperative to lay stress on the 
witness of the Twelve. This helped to form Catholicism, a system in 
- which the special contribution of St. Paul is obscured. Protestantism is 
free to use to the full this greatest interpreter of Jesus, who is robbed of 
his originality in Catholicism owing to the accidents of the historical 
development of the second century. W. K. L. C. 


Theologische Blatter. 

One article in the March number, 1927, deserves special notice, which 
is entitled ‘* Der Symbolbegriff in der Theologie ” (The Idea of Symbol in 
Theology). The writer, Dr. Allwohn, is criticizing the views of other 
theologians, especially Herr Tillich and Herr Heitmann. Both wish to 
apply the idea of symbol to dogma or sacraments. Herr Tillich form 
dogma as “the attempt to apply scientific ideas as theological ‘ 
An idea, scientific or metaphysical, which expresses something other than 
its proper, immediate sense isa symbol. Dr. Allwohn doubts whether the 
Bible or dogma can express anything more than their proper, immediate 
sense. 

We must note the phrase of Herr Tillich, that Jesus Christ is the 
Christian symbol xar’ éfoynv, which reminds us of Thomas Carlyle’s 
expression of his belief in Resartus. Yet Dr Allwohn d 
that we no longer know Christ after the flesh as symbol, but as the coming 
Lord. 
This eschatological thought is applied to the Lord’s Supper by Herr 
Heitmann. The judgment of God must find its symbolic Ss 
(Niederschlag) in the breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the 
wine, while the grace of God is symbolized by the life-giving reception 


23 


of the consecrated elements. For Herr Heitmann, the Lord’s Supper 


is the symbol of symbols. se 
Dr. Allwohn points out also that the parables and miracles of Christ 
have a meaning only for the believer. He admits that symbols have their 


place in religion, but doubts whether the idea can be applied to theology. 
L. P. 


Analecta Bollandiana. T. xlv., fase. 1 and 2. 


This number contains an unpublished Greek life of St. John the Almoner, 
. edited by Fr. Delehaye, who points out its importance as supplementing the 
biography by Leontius of Neapolis, and as giving valuable information 
as to the history of Cyprus and Egypt, as well as to the details of the life 
of this patriarch of Alexandria. This is printed froma MS. at Venice, and 
appears to be account of the saint’s life. Fr. Gros- 

jeans prints from a MS. of Trinity College, Dublin, further details as to the 


famous interview of St. Columba “cum Mongano here.” A MS. at 
Valenciennes supplies an early list of the remarkable relics at Oviedo, 
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Mr. 8. A. Morrison (Cairo) contributes a study of the new tendencies which 
are appearing in Islam today. Some Moslems have frankly thrown over 
their traditional cfeed for nationalism, theosophy, rationalism, revived 
paganism, or materialism ; secret enquirers after Christianity ap appear to be 
——s Others would restrict their religion to perso 

and refuse it any influence on things social or political : it is difficult 


such limitation is ible. A larger number wish to reform Islam 
aa ry te it up to date and into line with 1 modern thought; this, again, 


is only possible by the removal of such fundamentals of traditional - 


as the verbal inspiration and infallibility of the Koran and its customary 


interpretation, the political van social system associated with it, and the 
authority given to y ogee e of a man notoriously imperfect. Some 
are friendly to Christian and others are definitely 
hostile. The t majority ataray change, but wish to revive and 


intensify the old aidisa. (Students of ‘aude nature will be quick to note 


the parallel with modern England, where traditional Christianity has been 
rejected by many, who have gone their various and similar ways to the 
modern Moslem ; where others are anxious for reform even at the cost of 


surrend parts of the traditional faith ; where the orthodox are attempt- 
ing restatement of belief and enrichment and adaptation of worship; and 


where the silent and as yet uneducated laymen want “no change,” but 


would welcome “more religion.””) The more noteworthy of the other 


articles include a comparison of a and Protestant missions in China, 


by Professor K. 8. Latourette (Yale), who gives valuable criticisms and 


suggestions; a study of General Hertzog’s paegosse legislation for dealing 
with the apr akon in South Africa, by Professor E. H. Brookes 
(Pretoria); a greater efforts on social service lines by missionaries, 


(Pretoria) ple or grater flrs on social service ins by misionaris 
Dr. J. D, Frame. 8. P. T. P. 


Lia lace of honour is given to an elaborate monograph of sixty pages 
iiller on the conception of freedom in the early Church from — 
e. Poul to Clement of Alexandria. E. Peterson discusses the Mandwan 
Literature (his article will be best treated in connection with a review of 
Lidzbarski’s Ginza, the so-called Mandean Bible, which is in preparation). 
A. Marmorstein, of the Jews’ College, London, shows the impossibility 
of Hisler’s reconstruction, of the Last Supper (see THEoLocy for February, 


1926). G. Stuhlfauth uses Protevangelium Iacobi viii., the sending round 


of heralds with trumpets in connection with the Temple Services, as an 
indication that this 


practice, the forerunner of the Church bell, obtained 
in Church circles in Egypt as early as the second century A.D. 
Dr. Balogh, of Buda-Pesth, collects illustrations of the Tolle, lege at 
St. Augustine’s conversion. It is the Christian counterpart of the cArAndewv © 
—a specialized form of omen—and led the saint to sortilegiwm. — 
Cine a ane i. 46 we read that L. Paullus, when he was about to go o 
ition against the Persians, found his little daughter Tertia wee ping 
asked her: “Quid est, mea Tertia ? quid tristis es pa 
inquit; * Persa Tum ille artius puellam complexus: ‘ accl 10 
Erat mortuus catellus eo e words 
in the en’s game may have meant anything. Augustine was pre- 
pared by his previous teninthg to take them as an omen. 
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Betheft 3. Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus neben den 
zwet Jahrhunderten. By J. Wagenmann. 

This is a long and valuable study of the position of St. Paul in the 
early Church. . The conclusion is that, as the historic Jesus receded into 
the background, the Church instinctively came to value more and more 
the link with Him provided by the original disciples. There was nod, 
conscious depreciation of “‘the Apostle” at first. But with the rise of 
heresies, and especially of the Gnostics who claimed a secret’ tradition 
dating back to the Master Himself, it was imperative to lay stress on the 
witness of the Twelve. This helped to form Catholicism, a system in 
- which the special contribution of St. Paul is obscured. Protestantism is — 
free to use to the full this greatest interpreter of Jesus, who is robbed of 
his originality in Catholicism owing to the accidents of the historical 
development of the second century. W. 


Zwilf in den ersten 


Theologische Blatter. 

One article in the March number, 1927, deserves special notice, which 
is entitled “‘ Der Symbolbegriff in der Theologie ”’ (The Idea of Symbol in 
Theology). The writer, Dr. Allwohn, is criticizing the views of other 
theologians, especially Herr Tillich and Herr Heitmann. Both wish to 
apply the idea of symbol to dogma or sacraments. Herr Tillich formulates 
dogma as “the attempt to apply scientific ideas as theological symbols.” 
An idea, scientific or metaphysical, which expresses something other than 
its proper, immediate sense isa symbol. Dr. Allwohn doubts whether the 
Bible or dogma can express anything more than their proper, immediate 
We must note the phrase of Herr Tillich, that Jesus Christ is the 
Christian symbol «xar’ éfoynv, which reminds us of Thomas Carlyle’s 
expression of his belief in Resartus. Yet Dr Allwohn d 
that we no longer know Christ after the flesh as symbol, but as the coming 
Lord. 

This eschatological thought is applied to the Lord’s Supper by Herr 
Heitmann. The judgment of God must find its symbolic deposit 
(Niederschlag) in the breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the 
wine, while the of God is symbolized by the life-giving reception 
of the consecrated elements. For Herr Heitmann, the Lord’s Supper 
is the symbol of symbols. pone 
Dr. Allwohn points out also that the parables and miracles of Christ 
have a meaning only for the believer. He admits that symbols have their 
place in religion, but doubts whether the idea can be applied to theology. 


L. P. 


Analecta Bollandiana. T. xlv., fase. 1 and 2. 


This number contains an unpublished Greek life of St. John the Almoner, 
edited by Fr. Delehaye, who points out its importance as =a lementing the 
biography by Leontius of Neapolis, and as giving valuable information 
as to the history of Cyprus and Egypt, as well as to the details of the life 
of this patriarch of Alexandria. This is printed froma MS. at Venice, and 


appears to be the only copy of this account of the saint’s life. Fr. Gros- 
jeans prints from a MS. of Trinity College, Dublin, further details as to the 


famous interview of St. Columba “cum Mongano here.” A MBS. at 
Valenciennes supplies an early list of the remarkable relics at Oviedo, 
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362 THEOLOGY 


which all who have seen should compare with the list now shown to 
travellers. Fr. Coeus epitomizes an unpublished early French Life of 
St. Hubert. Fr. Delehaye continues his extremely interesting history of 
letters of indulgence, of which much should be said when it is finished. 


The reviews are as usual of great yalue, but there is none of special interest 
to English readers. W. H. H. 


Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique. 


The April number opens with an elaborate paper by M. J. Lebon on 
the condition of the Body of Christ when dead. He subjects to a close 
examination the writings of St. Athanasius and St. Hilary. He holds 
that the latter clearly thought that there was a separation of the Word 
from the body at death. He believes that opinion, from St. Hilary’s 
to the fourth century in East and West, relying on a literal interpretation 
of the sacred text, admitted the fact of this abandonment of the body by 
the Word, and placed the moment of it in the tomb without any justifica- 

tion of the manner of its happening. The wealth of patristic evidence 
adduced in the footnotes adds to its usefulness. M. E. Tobac writes at 
some length on the critical edition of the Vulgate. Its first volume 
appeared in June, 1926, end in the course of this learned article we meet 
with a bibliographical list of the works published on the history of the 
Vulgate. The critical comments appended to the notice of these works 
are valuable. Father Callaey contributes a note on Lambert and the 
ins. No student of ecclesiastical history can afford to pass by the 
summaries on the magazine articles in the different European magazines. 
They constitute an admirable feature of this fine quarterly. — 


The British Museum Quarterly. 


The British Museum is issuing each quarter a delightful little magazine, 
beautifully printed and well illustrated, for the modest sum of two shillings 
; a number. - The main object of the quarterly is to give descriptions of the — 
— principal acquisitions to the Museum during the previous quarter, but 
ie ample space is also found to report the results of excavations and to call 
ie attention to the tem exhibitions installed in the galleries. 
ta Readers of this Journal will naturally turn with interest to the note 
at the end of Part 4, on the Jerash head. It will be remembered the 


head was found at the door of an 2arly Christian church which was erected 


about 4.p. 400. The head has been thought to be a likeness of Asklepios, 
the Greek god of heali 


, and to have been altered at a later date to repre- 
sent our Lord (see Dr. Garstang’s letter to The Times, dated January 12). 
The writer of this note in the Musewm Quarterly thinks, however, “ that 


it does not in any way resemble the types of Christ known to the art of 
that period.” 
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REVIEWS 


THE EARLY EUCHARIST. 


Tue Jewisu BACKGROUND OF THE CHRISTIAN LITURGY. By 
0. E. Oesterley, D.D. Oxford University Press. 


UND HeRReNMAHL. By H. Lietzmann. 


The two monographs here to be noticed are really im- 
portant. Prof. Oesterley works one corner of the field with 
great thoroughness. Prof. Lietzmann covers the whole field; 
when he comes to Dr. Oesterley’s ground he is largely dependent 
on other workers, but his conclusions are the same in all 


Dr. Oesterley begins with a description of the Jewish 


liturgical sources. The Mishnah as a whole reflects early 
practice, and the liturgical data lally so, since in matters 
of worship mankind is notoriously conservative. We must 


assume that, when the break came between the Jews and the 


Christians, much of the Sabbath gogue service was trans- 
ferred to the Christian Church. "Before the break Jerusalem 
had exercised a general supervision, and its 
authority had been followed as regards worship; the causes 


of difference between Palestinian and Hellenistic Christians | 


had nothing to do with h | 
Jewish worship were as follows: (1) Scripture Reading; (2) Ex- 


position; (3) the Shema (“ Hear, O Israel . . .”), practically 


Creed; (4) the Benedictions and other fixed prayers; (5) other 


prayers, not written down, variable but ; (6) the 
Amen; (7) the Kaddish, which grew out of the ascription at 
the end of the discourse;f (8) the Psalms; (9) Confession; 
(19) the Kiddush, ushering in the Sabbath; and (11) the Deca- 
ogue. 
"All these elements are represented in early Christian worship, 
as Dr. Oesterley proves. Specially impressive is his demon- 
stration that the liturgical t iving in 1 Clement is built 
up from the Eighteen Benedictions and other Jewish Prayers. 


* We apologize for the delay: in noticing this book. A learned liturgiologist 
who had arranged to review it was pre by illness. cae, ee 
ing disuse of the ascrip- 


Perhaps one may be allowed a protest against the gro 
| Fe at the end of the sermon, A Sale which was used the Fathers, and 


presumably by the Apostles in all essentials, is too 
of a repetition of the opening Invocati 
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turgical matters. The elements of 


precious to be set aside in favour — 
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-was a Passover meal. 


Oecesterley has an in 
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The account of the origin of the Eucharist is as follows. 
It is not exactly new, but is restated in a manner which removes 
difficulties previously felt. The Institution took place at the 
end of a meal, which was not the Passover, since four cups 
were used for that feast. ~ What was this meal ? 

Pious Jews met on Friday afternoons at the house of a 
friend for a religious and social meal. They formed a Chabirah, 
ety (Chadbdra=“ comrade’’). At dusk the meal was 


Or 
interrupted, for the Sabbath then began. The president took 
a cup of wine and pronounced a benediction, the Kédishath 
ha-yom, “ sanctification of the (Sabbath) day.” In early post- 
Christian times the meal and ceremony were transferred to the 
synagogue and known as Kiddish. is meal and ceremony 
took P also on the eve of great festivals. Christ and the 
Aposties formed a Chaburah. Their Passover-Eve meeting 
would consist of (1) a Grace; (2) a social meal; (3) conversation 
on religious subjects (a developed form is preserved in John 
xiv.-xvi.); (4) “ the Sanctification,” which would take the form 
of a combined commemoration of the Sabbath and redemption 
from tian bon 


dage. The meal was transferred to Thursda 
because the Day of 
was 


tion, when the lambs were sacrifi 
ed as an introduction to the feast. The Passover 
flavour of this ceremony would leave the impression that it 


The great attractiveness of this theory lies in the fact that 
it explains (a) the apparent contradiction between the first 
three Gospels and the Fourth; (b) the weekly repetition of the 
EKucharist—the Feast which it commemorated being the weekly 
Kiddish; (c) the Agape, which was a continuation of the social 
meal which preceded the original Eucharist. 
sting section on the Epiclesis, 
in which he es that the fifth century form was an invoca- 
tion upon both the worship and the elements, but that in 
the fourth century, except in Cyril of Jerusalem, there is no 
definite conception of the conversion of the elements by the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. In the second and third centuries 
the evidence suggests that the Epiclesis was concerned with 
the worshippers only. Its origin was a prayer for the Divine 
Presence among the worshippers in the sense of Matt. xviii. 20 
(“ where two or three . . .”’), rooted in the Jewish idea of the 
Shechinah. The ent is suggestive, but I distrust the 
attempt to get rid of the Epiclesis upon the elements in the 
fourth century. Dr. Oesterley lays stress on the word used 
in the Apostolic and not 
(Brightman, p. 21), which he translates “show forth” or 
* declare.” But “make” is a well-attested sense of arodaivw; 
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the new Liddell and Scott adds Lucian to Aristophanes and — 
Dr. 


Xenophon as authors who use it in this sense. 
. Oesterley points out that the fourth century Liturgy of Sarapion 
has a different Epiclesis from the developed fifth century form— 
‘May Thy holy Word abide upon this bread, that the bread 
may become the body of Thy Word. . iP 
mention the earlier Epiclesis in the same prayer— Fill this 
sacrifice with Thy power.” We do not expect 

language at a period before the theological definitions of the 
- Holy Spirit. But the meaning of the common Eastern Epiclesis 
upon the elements is clearly seen in Sarapion. 

The merit of Lietzmann’s book consists in the 
systematic method in which he classifies the various versions 
of the Canon, form ov them into different families and detecting 
the contamination of one type by another. No such massive 
work has been done before. In a different province it is the 
method of Westcott and Hort applied to hitherto intractable 
material. The result is curiously similar. As there are two 
main types of New Testament Text, the Egyptian (x B and 
Origen) and the “ Western,” so there are two main families of 
Liturgies, the Egyptian and another. Lietzmann connects 
this with the fact that Egypt was the only important Church 
not affected by St. Paul. The parallel is very close. Just 
as the history of the New Testament Text is wes clear from 
the beginning of the 3rd century onwards, but before then we 


for the period in which the evidence is plentiful, but his atgu- 
ments for the early period are very speculative. * 

The main liturgical families are (1) the developed Byzantine 
Liturgy, (2) the Antiochian Liturgy of the fourth erwin 
preserved in the Apostolic Constitutions, (3) the Liturgy of 
= ir aoe (Jerusalem), (4) the Nestorian Li , (5) the 


ont . Mark, Sarapion, and the Papyrus of 
De and (6) the early Roman Liturgy, of which the 


E gyptian Church Order (Hippolytus) is the most important 
witness, but which can be reconstructed in a measure from the 
Gallican and other Western Masses. The restoration of the 
re ge pasta of the different families is carried out with great 
ation ” must be eliminated, and conformity 
to the received biblical text is generally a sign of later origin. 
The Canon only is discussed, and the great Intercession is 


omitted. Each section is considered separately. The tm 


clusion of the discussion, as we have said, is that the E 

Liturgy formed one type, the others a rival type, an cong 

the inquiry being pushed back to origins, this divergence must 
* The thought of the paragraph is taken from a review by von der Goltz. 


He omits to 


very precise 


are in the dark, so Lietzmann’s facts are splendidly illuminating. 
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be connected with the fact.that Egypt was the one important 
Church not directly influenced by St. Paul. — 

As regards the Epiclesis, the im t to note is that 
its occurrence at the beginning o! the Canon is an Egyptian 
In Sarapion there is a double Kpiclesis. The 

tie ots ews ..., and catchi 
up the last words of the Senotus, is possible only where the 
Benedictus is omitted, t.c. im Egypt; therefore the second 
Epiclesis has come in from the Syrian-Byzantine rite. Lietz- 
mann’s explanations of the faded Epicleses of the present 


teresting. 

In opposition to Wetter, who thinks that an original offering 
of gifts was transformed about 200 into a sacrifice in the later 
sense, Lietzmann finds throughout the first three centuries a 
Eucharistic sacrifice in a triple sense: the offering of prayers, 
the offering of bread and wine, and the act at the altar ous 
to the death of Christ. A fourth kind of offering began in the 
fourth century, that of incense, first attested in Ephrem Syrus 
in 363; St. Ambrose is the oldest witness for the West. The 
prayer for the reception of the sacrifice at the heavenly altar 
is connected with the introduction of incense. 

The climax of the book is the proof that the non-Egyptian 
rite, best nted by the Hippolytan Canon, regards the 
Epiclesis as the act of esidetaslldie, is Closely connected with 
Pauline Christology, and goes back to the apostle’s practice; 
while the Egyptian type y knew no words of adminis- 
tration iad ws was not connected with the death of Christ—it 
from the primitive practice of the Jerusalem 

ure 

The brilliance ‘and fascination of the book are beyond 
praise. The author has qualified himself for writing it by 
editing many of the texts, and his work opens a new era in 
liturgical If ‘we demur to his conclusions it is not 


because we can answer his arguments, but from a conviction 


that there must be an error in a chain of reasoning which leads 
us to a radical div 


ergence between St. Paul and the Twelve. 
tion 
of Hellenistic Christianity from the Mother-Church have 
flourished for a while and then been abandoned that it is hard 


to believe that Lietzmann’s solution of this problem will prove 


correct. 


W. K. Lowtser CLARKE. 
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Tue Lirz or St. By Maud Joynt. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the valuable “‘ Translations of Christian Literature” put out 
_by the venerable Society. It isa provoking book, because it might have 
been so much better than it is, more readable, and more interesting. 
The author translates the Life of the companion of St. Columban by 
Walafridus Strabo—preferring the form Walahfrid—whose literary 
eminence she seems to underestimate, and es a long Introduction 
- In which the history of the great abbey down to the dissolution of 1805 
is told with a condensation of imperfectly relevant detail. It has, how- 
ever, the merit of setting in high relief the contrast between the sanctity 
of the great the disorder and corruption of 
ingian times and their melancholy degeneracy in the prosperity of later 
ages. But the contrast must not be unduly pressed, ive corruption and 
disorder were always invading the monasteries, even when their chiefs 
were undoubted saints. Gallus or Callech, or whatever his native name 
a have been, was a saint of the iar Irish type, and he was never 

at home with the brutality of Swabian barbarians; he was formed only 
to endure it, and to overcome by endurance. He had also a touch of 
Trish ersity, as shown in his obstinate refusal to follow Columban 
into Lombardy. But ancient Irish saints are no more than modern 
Irish politicians to be judged by alien standards. 

The translation itself has the distinction of being eminently readable. 
Walafrid’s occasional flourishes and pomposities are rendered with a 
gusto which saves them from becoming r1 fissioan. But there are some 
curious la which argue unfamiliarity. One footnote seems to be 
the fruit of bewildered searching into the obvious: 

Heremus, a term applicable to a stretch of rugged and uninhabited country, 
overgrown with forest and frequented by wolves and bears, such as at this 
period covered much of Europe. 

It is apparently introduced to justify the rendering “‘ some wide wilder- 
ness.” The messenger sent by the saint to enquire about the death 
of Columban, “after receiving a blessing to sustam him on the road, set 
out with speed.” The rendering suggests a miracle of sustenance sur- 
passing others that are narrated; but the translator has already on a 
vious page noted with partial understanding the common use of 
benedictio in the monastic sense of a ial allowance of food, Ducange’s 
‘‘pastus extraordinarii monachis iti certis et solennioribus diebus.”’ 
The Benedictine editors add a reference to a charter of Charles the Bold, 
where the word “pro pastu quotidiano videtur accipienda.” The 
A good number of the miracles with which the narrative is crowded 


are yey in the light of another kind of criticism. The legend of 
St. Ga 


had time to grow before Walafrid wrote. It is not so easy to 
of the contemporary miracles which he attributes to the saint’s 
relics; and, as in all such collections, there are elements about which a 
prudent reserve is the truly critical attitude. 
T. A. Lacey. 
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Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


- Readers of The Sadhu, in which Dr. Appasamy 
Dr. Streeter, will turn with expectation to this interesting 
study of the mysticism, or personal religion, of the Johannine writings 
which is practised in India. The author has 
that “the problem of — 


and the Bhakti 
written it to help East and West alike, believing 
Christianity in India consists in getting a real grasp of the various trends 
ught and in interpreting Christian writings 
bearing these constantly in mind. When this is done, Christian 
meoey in India will become genuinely Indian. This 

new 


of Hindu tho 


John, 


be a 


St. John’s 


eceptab 
Christians elsewhere 


to the 


18). 


with God by means of bhakti. 


What is bhakti ? It would have helped the English reader consider- 
ably if, instead of referring him to the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Dr. Appasamy had provided an es chapter dealing succinctly 
with its history, literature, and essentia 
briefly in the introduction, and incidentally in the course of the 
acquainted with this aspect ol 
of the book as a series of rather 


will be necessary 


ok who is not 
religion is likely to regard 
meaningless interruptions of the 
he has begun to 


it is well worth. 


In nine cha 
the teaching of selected 
nine Epistles, which are | 
of Jesus, whom we may call John, or the Fourth Evangelist ’”’ (p. 19). 


He 
The 


backwards and forwards from Christian to Indian thoug 
uotations from Indian writers. 
ir and judicial 1 


the si 


passes 

and illustrates the latter by means of 
general impression is conveyed of 
on both sides, and there is a sense of 


the part 
exposition of the Gospel 
the significance of the term. A second 
or the proper appreciation of the book; this, however, — 


for him 


THEOLOGY 
CuRistiaNiry as Marea. 


He writes, therefore, to 
tians and Hindus of the many resemblances which may be found, and 
of the differences no less, by one who has an intimate know 
presentation of the Gospel and of the Hindu way of union 


security im 


By A. J. Appasamy, D.Phil. 


perhaps prove of much use to 


conceptions. 


pters following on the introduction the author 
from the Fourth 
the work of “ 


an 


of Christianity. Nothing very criginal or striking 
exposition of Holy Scripture. 


like St. John’s teaching 


same 
far remo 
states this plainly 


In 


between the human soul and the Divine. 


It is of importance to notice that, while the author pleads for the 
study of the Indian scriptures and claims that there are in them “‘ many 


All is quiet, simple, direct, and 
itself; and in that lies its value. 

well have been so different in the hands of one who had set himself to 
prove that Johannine mysticism and Bhakti 
spite of the likenesses that exist between them, they are very 
from each other in many things 
. He never strives after 
make it easy for him to claim analogies with Indian though 
alive, fully alive, to the importa 
St. John’s teaching 


nce of the basis of historic fact in 
, to the vital association between morality and 
mysticism in the Christian system, and to the permanent differentiation 


light on the mind of the evangelist, light which will certainly 
e 


people in India an 
(p 


Gospel and the 


: Dr. Appasamy sees and 
hidden meanings 


collaborated with 
comparative 


like those of 


process may also 


Chris- 


ledge of 


These are treated 


of Indian 


, at least until 


unds 
ohan- 
immediate disciple 


ht, 


tation 

by his handling 
comes out in the 
ical, 
It might very 


are essentially the 


which will 
t; and he is 
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doctrines and ideals which have to be jealously assimilated and carried 


on to their natural culmination in Christ ’’ (p. 166), yet he is able to sa 
unhesitatingly that “ they will not take the place of the Old Testament 
for the Indian, Christian. They will supplement it, not supplant it, since 
the Old Testament background forms “such an babaaial part of the 


picture.” 
O. 


Tue Furure or Curistianity. Edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., 
LL.D. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 


We owe another volume of essays to the energy of Sir James Marchant. 


allotted to them, 


Let us say at once that within the limits of the 
taken as a whole, they reach a very high level in _ The book 
the further interest that it proceeds from a group of writers belonging 
to the Church of England and the Free Churches who have met to discuss 
the plan of the work and who hope to continue their co-operation. The 
very wide measure of a ent obtained is evidence, as Dr. Headlam 
points out in his incisive introduction, that there exists a very real measure 
of belief on fundamental questions even among those who are so sadly 
divided on matters of outward order. The criticism may be made that 
the limited compass of the essays allows or even compels the writers 
to leave off just where difficulties and disagreements begin. We specially 
, for instance, that Dr. Matthews breaks off his extraordinarily 
able study of the doctrine of the Person of Christ before he has had time, 
as he himself confesses, to answer many of the questions that his treat- 
ment raises. Also the ordinary reader would have welcomed a fuller 
explanation of Gentile’s theory of “‘ mind as pure act.” ie 
_ Again, Dr. Tennant’s essay on sin, while it says much that is valuable, 
as in its vigorous defence of the metaphysical ego, really shirks the issue. 
Dr. Garvie, in his striking contribution on the Atonement, gets closer to 
the religious problem in two pages than Dr. Tennant in eighteen. Dr. 
Tennant is strangely blind to the mysterious reality of man’s estrange- 
ment from God, apart from individual acts of moral disobedience. His 
hostility to anything of the nature of mysticism is a source of real weak- 
ness in all his theology. Canon Storr’s article on Eternal Life is full 
of interest. But is it want of space that accounts for an entire silence on 
the Resurrection of our Lord ? Ifit were not for what he writes elsewhere, 
such an omission would be most disturbing. ny 
Dr. Headlam has put his finger on the weak point of the book, con- 
sidered as a whole. There is no adequate treatment of the place of the 
Church. Yet the future of Christianity depends on the expression of 
Christian faith and life in a visible and organized society. Dr. Raven 
has indeed contributed an essay on “ The Church and the Sacraments,” 
but we fear that its appeal is impaired by the undue prominence of his 
personal likes and dislikes. Learned writers are often tempted to forget 
how dependent the plain man is upon the teaching and worship of the 
particular church where he is brought up. 
We do not wish to end on a note of criticism. There is a great deal 
in this volume for which we must be thankful—as, e.g., Dr. Peake’s 
article on Scripture—and we believe that it is a book that will make for 


unity and truth. - 


E. J. BicKNeztt. 
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Tae VocaBULARY OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT: ILLUSTRATED FROM THE 

Papyri anp Non-Lirzrary Sources. By G. Milligan, 
Part V1. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Os. 


Dr. Milligan’s- great dictionary, which began to appear before the 
war, proceeds on its majestic way. The present part is almost entirely 
concerned with 7, the two-legged monster who bestrides so enormous 
a 8 in lexicons, as Dr. Milligan complains, quoting Liddell’s remark 
to Scott. | from the strictly New Testament standpoint, this 
lexicon is too long. It is quite unnecessary to prove that the masses, 
when they wanted to express the ideas “ fifth,” or “ send,” used mreymros 
and wéumw. Space could also be saved by omitting quotations from 
4th and 5th century Christian sources, which merely recall the passages 


they are supposed to illustrate. But it would be less to complain. 
The impressiveness of the demonstration that the N.T. is written in the 


language of the people lies in the ity with which examples of 
every kind are given. And the rich quotations from the papyri and 
inscriptions are worth studying for their own sake as examples of the 


wie of the imperial era. 
ery few of the articles throw new light on N.T. passages for those 


who are familiar with the best modern commentaries. But the following 
may be worth quoting. In Mark xv. 13 the mob “cried out agam, 
Crucify Him”; wddw is used, although no ious cry has 
recorded. There is good vernacular attestation for wd\iv=“ there- 
bi ana The documents do not support the recent popular rendering 
of Phil. iii. 20, “‘ we are a colony of heaven.” The wpodjrns in Egyptian 
sources 1s also a priest, and he in the oracle. a 
that in Mark xii. 1 may mean “farm building rather 

igan has quoted St. Basil’s delightful 
‘word of mild abuse, used im the 
that either the saint was in a playful 


the Aramaic. 
W. K. Lowruer CLARKE. 


“*tower.” Iam glad that Prof. 
a 


tion of 
family circle ’’—which 


Vauuation. By P. J. Mac- 


lagan, D.Phil. S.6.M. 6s. 


Dr. Maclagan, who served as a missionary at Swatow and is now 


Foreign Missions Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England, gives 
ey 


us in this volume the Duff Lectures delivered by him in 1926. 

rovide an extremely well-written, independent, and authoritative 
Christia lan estimate of the various forms of Chinese religion of special 
value to the intending missionary to China, and certain to prove of great 
interest to the general reader who desires to know more about the mind 
of the Chinese people than he can glean from the newspapers. Con- 


- fucianism, Taoism, and, more briefly, Buddhism are dealt with in seven 


fresh and able “sketches rather than finished plans wn to scale,” 
as the author modestly terms them; and then comes a final lecture on 
“ The Presentation of the Gospel.” This is in every way important, but 


especially for the insight it reveals in its consideration of the perils incident 
to the Christian adoption of theological terms belonging to a different 


0. Harpman. 


language and religion. 
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Q. Szprmi Fiorentris Dz Orationzs. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by R. Waterville Muncey, M.A. Robert 
Scott. 1926. 10s. 6d. 


The De Oratione is the earliest extant Patristic commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer. The twenty-nine brief cha of the work give an 
admirable example of Tertullian’s style at its best, and they contam 
many allusions to the practice and belief of the early Church which arouse 
mterest and demand explanation. It is thus an excellent work to select 
for critical comment. Mr. Muncey’s edition is well planned. The 
Introduction contains sections on the author’s life, the occasion of the 


quotations. An apparatus of select various readings is printed under the 
text. There are 52 pages of notes, and an appendix on the liturgy of the 
North African Church. Unfortunately the execution of the work leaves 
much to be desired. | 

Mr. Muncey aims at reprinting the text of Reifferscheid and Wissowa 
from vol. xx. of the Vienna Corpus. As a matter of fact, he makes a 
large number of mistakes. P. 2, 1. 28, for “ pui” read “qui”; p. 4, 
], 25, for die” read dei”; p. 6, 1. 21, for “ petito”’ read petitio 
p. 8, 1. 4, for “‘ sepi ” read “‘ spei ’’; p. 12, 1. 4, for “Ceratio ” read “ oratio.”’ 

The introduction on the text is inaccurate and defective. (1) Codex 
Agobardinus, the oldest and most important MS. of Tertullian, dates, not 
from the sixteenth century as Mr. Muncey states (p. xxix), but from the 
ninth. (2) It ought to have been explained how it comes about that 
the printed 


& place among the authorities for the text. 

In the Introduction and in the notes misprin 
Rénsch is transformed into Rénasch 
is 


ints abound. Thrice over 
(p. xlv; p. 33). Hurnack (p. xxv) 

presumably Harnack. It is too much to say that out of every 
three Latin (or Greek) quotations, two at least are misquoted. (See 
p. x, 1. 20; sbid., 1. 23; p. xiv, 1. 12; p. xvi, 1. 6; p. xviii, 1. 25; p. 22, 1. 15; 


p. 23, 1. 39; p. 26, 1. 20, et passim.) : 
The book contains in tter, but these defects render it 
valueless for critical purposes, FILE COPY. 


Moprrn PsycHoLogy AND VALIDITY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Cyril H. Valentine, Ph.D. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


‘This book is a storehouse of learning and know 

a thousand pities if the extremely ponderous and at times obscure style 
in which it is written militates against its becoming widely known. There 
are next to no illustrative examples of the various mental and spiritual 
processes discussed, and the book would have gained immensely by an 
occasional gleam of humour or “ breeziness,’”’ However, it will be chiefly 
valued and used as a work of reference rather than a book to be read 
all at once. There is hardly a poimt in the psychology of religion which 
does not receive valuable treatment, and no serious student can afford 
to dispense with it. The arguments against prayer as auto-suggestion, 


and against theism of any kind as “ projection,” are taken seriously 


and carefully di of. There is a useful and devastating criticism 
of Leuba’s position, and an extremely valuable discussion of “ identifi- 


cation” with the suffering Jesus of the Gospel story, as contrasted with 


‘ work, its influence upon later literature, text, editions, style, and Biblical — 


edition of John Gangnzus, Paris, 1545, holds so important 


ledge, and it will be 
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: “* transference ” upon Christ now glorified and alive for evermore, though 
we do not think that Dr. Valentine takes sufficient account of the fact that 
transference, in analytic psychotherapy, is an unwitting and undesired 
rocess. The author recognizes, as others have done, that “‘ the legitimate 


ction of the a ent from experience is, not to prove, but to con- 
firm,” and his use of the a 


rgument is correspondingly weighty. In a 
discussion of the Incarnation, Dr. Sanday’s heut that our Lord’s 
unconscious was the seat or locus of His deity is revived, with the Se 
that the unconscious “contains both subliminal and supraliminal 
thresholds”; this seems a not very convincing attempt at synthesis 

between the Freudian and Jungian conceptions. One or two other 
criticisms occur to us. Dr. Valentine hardly seems to allow its full value 


- 


+ 


— - 


nH to the Christian view of sin as primarily the ing of limitless Love; 
ii and in the chapter on the Authority of Christ he appears to confine our 
a Lord’s “authority” and “‘teaching”’ to the days of His flesh, or at 
Uy least to understate the truth that Christ is teaching now, throngh the 


- Holy Spirit—thouga we may quote a sentence from another 
cha to show the. essential rightness of his co ion of the Spirit’s 
work: “in prayer it is God who calls and the soul that responds.”’ 


C. E. Hupson. . 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS EXPLAINED AND CriTiCzED. By A. E. Baker. 
Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. 
__ This little volume might well serve as an introduction to the subject 
if read in conjunction with another written by someone with a less obvious 
disinclination to be sympathetic towards the Freudian school. Among 
the author's “criticisms” we may specially commend his trenchant 
treatment of Freud’s views on religious origins as expounded in Totem 
i and Tabu. For the rest, Mr. Baker would probably not claim any great 
eat originality for his views, or deny that the greater part of his onslaught 
a on psycho-analytic doctrine has already been made—and met—ad 
| nauseam. The serious student will probably be rather irritated by a type 
oe [Lea of criticism which expresses itself in such a d tic sentence as “* there 
Se is no evidence at all (italics ours) that anything in the mind is in a state 
he, which by any stretch of the imagination can be called struggling to get 
{ie Out of the unconscious ’’ ; he will contrast it with the more sober judgment 
of McDougall’s recent Outline of Abnormal Psychology: “I believe 
that Professor Freud has done more for the advancement of psychology 
than any student since Aristotle.” | C. BE. Hupson. 
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Tae PsycHo.oey or THE Metuopist Revivat. By Sydney G. Dimond. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


ih This is the most valuable contribution, so far, to the series to which 
iat it belongs. Its interest is far more than psychological in any narrow 
a. nd technical sense. Students will indeed grateful for the thorough 
Te and fruitful analysis of the contributions made to John Wesley’s own 


spiritual history, and to the Revival which he initiated, by such factors 
as suggestion, repression, crowd psychology ; and the rest ; but the chief 


| it : impression left by the volume is that of a renewed thrill at the actual 
i Bae history of the early stages of Methodism and an increased admiration for 
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its found led, of course, with a sense of the tragedy of the schism 
he made almost against his will. Mr. Dimond writes as a scientific 
psychologist, not Pf an apologist or eulogist; this means that the story 
itself is told as it were incidentally, but it is not the less effective for 
that. John Wesley, in an age when highbrows had banished God to 
a remote Heaven, conceived of religion as “ the life of God in the souls 


of men ’’; he preached this Gospel to the outcast and the depressed, and — 


Revival followed. It would be easy to criticize one or two of Mr. Dimond’s 
statements and implications—as, for example, that “the experience of 
conversion in Methodism may be regarded. as typical of r con- 
version in general, as a normal lence of human nay or that 


‘an exclusive holiness”; but these are small points. A chapter of 
particular interest is the first, i in which the author shows that the Revival’s 
greatest opportunities, in the circumstances of the-time, were the English 
colonies in America and the Industrial Revolution at home. The author’s 


reading has evidently been prodigious: every page is fortified with valuable _ 


references. 


C. E. Hupson. 


BOOK NOTES 


Dr. Darwell Stone’s very useful Episcopacy 
Primitive Church (Longmans, 2s. 6d.), after having been out of print 
for a long time, is now reprinted with some slight alterations. 

We can never have too many editions of The Little Flowers of St. Franois 
of Assisi, and the new addition to the Orchard Series by Dom Hudleston 
_ of Downside, a revision of one which ap first in 1864, is wholly 
delectable (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 5s.). 

The A (Revised Version) has been issued by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge in a very beautiful type with marginal references 
down the middle of the page (6s.). This is the first edition of the Revised 
Apocrypha in which each verse forms a separate paragraph. It far 
surpasses previous editions as a convenient book for reference. 


W. K. L. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to Reason. By Leo Ward. (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 4s.) This essay is of interest as coming from 
the pen of Wilfrid Ward’s son. It is divided into four parts, of which 
the third, called “‘ The God-Man,”’ is very much the vil It contains 
a valuable and well-sustained argument for the deity of Christ, which 
alee well be pondered by such glib modern writers as Mr. Middleton 
Murry. The number of long quotations from other writers, ancient and 
modern, in the book is rather excessive. — 

The Catholic Church and Conversion. By G. K. Chesterton. aren 
Oates and Washbourne. 4s.) Mr. Chesterton has written his Apologia 


in 115 short pages. It is certainly the best we have seen since Newman's. 


It avoids undue egoism, and is entirely free from disagreeable or con- 


temptuous remarks about Angliconiams.. Mr. Chesterton was at his best — 


in , and he is at his best again in this little book, which runs 
somewhat. on similar lines. It isa contribution to apologetics altogether 
ous of proportion to its s)ze. 
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celibacy i is a “ negative and mischievous ”’ ideal, or that asceticism seeks — 
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2s. and 3s.) Following up his excellent studies of The Cross of Job and 


of The Christian Religion on a background of 


yA. 


THEOLOGY 

Acts of Devotion. (S.P.C.K. 2s.) This is a new volume in the series 
“Manuals of the Inner Life.” It is sanctioned for use in church in 
many dioceses. It contains acts of praise, thanksgiving, and intercession 
for a cuty dat large variety of subjects, chiefly in the form of litanies. It is 
notoriously difficult at the t day tn write really good prayers. 
Most of the contents of this book are up to the average, and parts of it 
The Loughing By J vingstone § (The Sheld 

y James Li e Stewart. on 

Press. 3s. 6d.) This is “A tale of love and adventure in Western 
China” by the Vice-President of the West. China Union University. 
When once it is , one is impelled to read to the end, — 
deal of instruction can be derived from its interesting pages. The 
is eventually converted to Christianity; but we are rather disappointed 
to find that the form of it is a nebulous Protestantism. 
_ Lhe Holy War. By John Bunyan. Abridged, with an introduction 
by William H. Draper. (8.P.0.K. 3s. 6d.) The number of cultured 
peor ple who have never read The H oly War is remarkable, but no doubt 

to “ its somewhat unwieldy mass, without division or clear indication 
where its main episodes or end.” The Master of the Temple has 
done an admirable piece of ate in ada 


ing the book so as to be clear 
and interesting readable. This edition is very attractive. It is 


delightfully illustrated, and deserves a wide sale. KF. 
The Cross of the Servant. By H. Wheeler Robinson, D.D. (8.C.M. 


he Cross of Jeremiah, the author of this little book provides three 
illuminating lectures on the Serva of Isaiah, specially welcome 
for the emphasis they rightly lay upon the conception ms corporate 


—. The suggestion that in Philip ians li. 7 St. Paul was 
rily of the Crucifixion, not of the tion, will be welcom 


by all any form; but on examination it 
will hardly be found to yield the relief which at first it seems to promise. 
T By Wilhelm Hermann. Trans. 
by N. Micklem and K. A. Saunders. Pre ier wy 5s.) This is a 
translation of the summaries prepared for dictation to students 
attending his lectures by the author of The Communion of the Christian 


with God. of nearly the first treats 
in general, while 


of The Faith of Evangelical Christianity. 


the second is an 


As a brief and clear statement of the essentials of a , Ritechlian theology 


the book is to be welcomed. 

The Benedictines. By Edouard Schneider. Trans. by Johan Liljen- 
crants. (Allen and Cele. 6s.) The announce intention 
of 1 a series of studies of the great religious orders. This first 
volume suggests that the idea is to sup cabs the general reader with a 
sympathetic and intimate picture of the daily life of the monk of to-day 
in various and so to introduce rr to the spirit of each order 
r of the life df St. Benedict a succession of 
fourteen chapters which through the day and life of the Bene- 
dictines front The Vigi The and the book 


closes with » notion tai The Benedictine Spirit. O. H. 
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